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PREFACE 


The  related  problems  of  military  recruitment  and  civilian 
youth  unemployment  and  inadequate  education  and  training  have 
been  subjects  of  growing  concern  in  Congressional  deliberations 
and  policy  proposals.  National  Service  programs  continue  to 
be  put  forward  as  a  way  to  deal  with  this  complex  of  issues. 
National  Service  Programs  and  their  Effects  on  Military  Manpower 
and  Civilian  Youth  Problems  is  intended  to  give  a  framework  for 
the  consideration  and  analysis  of  alternative  approaches  to  these 
problems.  The  study  also  predicts  the  effects  of  three  proto¬ 
typical  National  Service  program  options  that  differ  in  terms  of 
the  quantity  and  type  of  youth  participation*  the  extent  of 
integration  of  current  programs,  and  the  degree  of  coercion  to 
serve  imposed  on  youth.  In  accordance  with  CBO's  mandate  to 
provide  nonpartisan  and  objective  analysis,  the  paper  offers  no 
recommendations . 

The  paper  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  Senator  Sam  Nunn, 
Chairman  of  the  Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  It  was  written  by  Daniel  F.  Huok 
and  David  S .  Mundel  under  the  joint  supervision  of  Robert  D . 
Reischauer  and  John  E.  Koehler.  The  authors  are  grateful  for 
assistance  given  by  their  colleagues  in  CBO's  Human  Resources  and 
Community  Development  and  National  Security  and  International 
Affairs  Divisions.  The  authors  particularly  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  assistance  of  Jill  Bury  and  Linda  Moll  in  the  production  of 
the  manuscript,  and  Mary  R.  Boo  and  Johanna  Zacharias  who  edited 
it. 


Alice  M.  Rivlin 
Director 


January  1978 
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SUMMARY 


To  deal  with  the  complex  of  interacting  youth  problems 
confronting  the  nation,  a  wide  variety  of  national  service 
programs  have  been  proposed.  National  Service  has  meant  dif¬ 
ferent  things  at  different  times.  In  the  early  1960s,  national 
service  programs  were  implemented  as  a  way  to  fulfill  the 
desires  of  youth  for  voluntary  service  and  to  meet  foreign 
and  domestic  social  needs.  J./  As  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
increased  the  need  for  military  manpower  during  the  mid-1960s, 
universal  National  Service  was  proposed  as  a  method  of  military 
recruitment  that  would  avoid  the  inequities  of  the  draft.  In  the 
late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  National  Service  was  considered  as  an 
alternative  to  extending  the  draft  or  implementing  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  More  recently,  National  Service  has  been  put 
forward  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  the  continuing,  severe  problem 
of  youth  unemployment 


CURRENT  YOUTH  PROBLEMS  AND  POLICIES 

Many  issues  and  problems  concerning  youth  persist.  These 
include:  requirements  for  military  manpower,  unemployment  among 

teenagers  and  young  adults,  unequal  and  inadequate  opportunities 
for  postsecondary  education  and  training,  and  alienation  and 
lack  of  social  commitment.  In  response  to  these  problems,  a 
variety  of  federal  programs  and  policies  (which  have  tradition¬ 
ally  been  considered  separately)  have  been  proposed,  implemented, 
and  supported.  The  armed  services  rely  on  youth  for  most  new 
enlistees,  and  military  recruitment,  enlistment,  and  pay  policies 
are  designed  to  attract  qualified  young  people.  Federal  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  programs  are  shaped  to  develop  employment- 
related  skills  and  thus  improve  the  employability  of  young 
people .  Job  creation  programs— for  example ,  expanded  public 
service  employment--have  been  set  in  motion  to  provide  work 
opportunities  for  otherwise  jobless  young  people.  In  addition, 
certain  macroeconomic  policies  increase  employment  opportunities 
and  reduce  the  unemployment  of  youth. 


J_/  "Youths"  encompasses  persons  between  ages  16  and  24. 


Difficulties  and  problems  continue  to  confront  each  of  these 
policy  areas  affecting  youth. 

In  spite  of  the  salary  increases  and  changes  in  military 
life  that  accompanied  the  introduction  of  the  All-Volunteer 
Force,  the  armed  services  (especially  the  Army  and  the  Reserves) 
are  beginning  to  experience  shortfalls  in  the  enlistment  of 
higher  ability,  high  school  graduates.  These  shortfalls  are 
expected  to  rise  over  the  next  two  decades  as  the  total  number 
of  high  school  graduates  declines  and  the  economy  improves. 
Expanded  recruiting  efforts  and  higher  pay  or  bonuses  for  enlist¬ 
ees  have  been  proposed  to  lessen  these  future  shortfalls. 

In  spite  of  expanded  federal  assistance  aimed  at  students 
from  low-  and  moderate-income  families,  the  likelihood  that  a 
high  school  graduate  will  enroll  in  college  continues  to  depend 
on  his  family's  income  level.  Proposed  expansions  of  federal 
student  assistance  programs  are  designed  to  reduce  the  influence 
of  family  characteristics  on  enrollment  chances.  Increased 
federal  aid  has  also  been  proposed  as  a  means  of  ensuring  that 
college  enrollments  remain  steady  in  spite  of  declines  in  the 
youth  population. 

In  spite  of  improvements  in  the  economy,  youth  unemploy- 
ment—especially  among  minority  and  other  disadvantaged  teen¬ 
agers — remains  substantial.  Youth  continue  to  suffer  from  the 
problems  of  discrimination  and  lack  of  job-related  skills. 
Overall  improvements  in  the  economy  and  declines  in  the  youth 
population  will  bring  only  slight  improvements  in  the  employment 
conditions  of  youth.  The  continuing  problems  of  youth  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  underemployment  have  lead  to  proposals  for  further 
expansion  of  targeted  employment  and  training  programs. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  COMPETITION  FOR  YOUTH  ON 
THE  EEEIgACY  OF  YOUTH  PROGRAMS 

Youth  are  not  only  a  target  group  for  each  of  the  various 
federal  youth  programs;  they  are  also  a  limited  and  changing 
resource.  Youth  programs  interact  and  even  compete  with  one 
another.  Declines  in  the  youth  population— especially  such 
segments  of  it  as  high  school  graduates — will  heighten  the 
competition  for  youth  participants  among  various  activities. 
For  example,  policies  that  stimulate  the  private  economy  will 
lower  youth  unemployment,  and  programs  that  increase  educational 
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enrollment  and  attainment  levels  will  Improve  the  future  employa¬ 
bility  of  youth.  But  both  of  these  activities  may  also  diminish 
the  attractiveness  of  military  service  to  potential  enlistees. 
This  competition  in  turn  could  push  up  the  costs  and  weaken  the 
efficacy  of  federal  policies. 

At  present,  most  of  the  demand,  and  thus  most  of  the  compe¬ 
tition,  is  for  youth  who  have  completed  high  school.  The  mili¬ 
tary  prefers  high  school  graduates  to  nongraduates  because  of 
their  lower  attrition  rate  and  higher  performance  levels. 
Colleges ,  universities ,  and  private  employers  share  the  same 
preference .  These  competit ive  demands  result  in  a  more  con¬ 
strained  supply  of  more  educated  youth.  For  both  whites  and 
nonwhites,  the  rates  of  unemployment  among  youth  not  enrolled  in 
school  are  lower  for  those  who  are  high  school  graduates.  2J 

Changes  in_the_siae_and.  character  of  -the  youth  popula¬ 
tion  are  likely  to  increase,  the  competition  among  federal  and 
federally  supported  activities  for  youth.  Overall,  the  number  of 
16-19  year  olds  will  decrease  from  17 .0  million  to  13. 5  million 
between  1 977  and  1 990 .  Over  this  same  period ,  the  number  of 
16-24  year  olds  will  drop  from  37*0  million  to  31.5  million. 
Eighteen  year  old  high  school  graduates— the  group  most  highly 
sought  after  by  military  recruiters,  private  employers  of  youth, 
and  colleges — will  decline  by  almost  19  percent,  from  3.2  to  2.6 
million. 

As  the  total  youth  population  declines,  and  with  it  the 
number  of  high  school  graduates,  it  will  also  become  more  dis¬ 
advantaged.  The  nonwhite  proportion  of  the  16-19  year  old 
population  will  grow  from  15.4  percent  to  19.2  percent  between 
1977  and  1990.  The  nonwhite  proportion  of  the  16-24  year  old 
population  will  increase  from  14.9  percent  to  18.3  percent.  In 
spite  of  projected  improvements  in  the  economy  and  declines 
in  the  overall  youth  population,  these  shifts  indicate  a  con¬ 
tinuing  need  for  compensatory  education,  training,  and  employment 
programs . 

The  future  competition  among  youth-oriented  activities 
will  also  be  affected  by  changes  in  federal  policy  and  the 
changing  size  and  character  of  the  activities  themselves. 


2J  The  term  "nonwhites"  is  used  here  to  include  all  blacks, 
native  Americans,  Asian  Americans,  and  other  nonwhites. 


Although  college  and  university  administrators  are  appre¬ 
hensive  about  the  consequences  of  a  declining  youth  population, 
in  reality  actual  enrollment  levels  have  been  slowly  rising  in 
the  postsecondary  education  sector.  A  major  share  of  these 
increases  are  occuring  in  two-year  community  colleges,  which  have 
traditionally  enrolled  more  students  from  lower  ability  and  lower 
socioeconomic  status  groups  than  have  other  types  of  post¬ 
secondary  institutions.  These  expanding  enrollments  will  also 
tend  to  lower  the  relative  attractiveness  of  noncollegiate 
training  programs  and  military  and  civilian  employment  for  these 
youth.  Increased  amounts  of  financial  assistance  for  lower- 
income  students  will  also  make  colleges  possible  alternatives  for 
many  lower-income  youth  who  would  previously  have  ruled  out 
college  attendance. 

Noncollegiate  education  and  training  programs  in  whioh 
youth  represent  either  much  or  all  of  the  participants  are 
expanding  dramatically.  Expansion  of  these  education  and 
employment  opportunities  will  tend  to  diminish  the  relative 
attractiveness  of  military  and  civilian  employment.  The  compe¬ 
titiveness  of  these  expansions  will  be  lessened  if  eligibility 
is  limited  to  the  most  disadvantaged  youth — that  is,  those  with 
lower  income,  ability,  and  achievement,  and  who  are  high  school 
dropouts— who  are  not  attractive  to  either  private  employers  or 
the  military. 

Changes  in  the  success  with  which  youth  participate  in  the 
labor  force  will  affect  the  relative  attractiveness  of  civilian 
employment.  Overall,  as  aggregate  unemployment  declines,  the 
employment  chances  of  youth  should  improve  over  the  next  five 
years,  and  the  relative  attractiveness  of  other  youth  activities 
should  decline. 

Ongoing  changes  in  the  nature — and  benefits — of  military 
service  will  probably  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the  military 
to  young  people.  Higher  pay  and  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
military  life  will  make  military  service  more  attractive.  In¬ 
creases  in  in-service  training  should  improve  the  armed  forces' 
ability  to  compete  successfully  for  participants  against  civilian 
employment  and  training  opportunities. 
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THE  OPTIONS  FOR  NATIONAL  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 
AMD  THEIR  POSSIBLE  COSTS  AND  EFFECTS 


So  far,  the  proposals  for  National  Service  programs  have 
ranged  from  small  efforts— basically,  expansions  of  existing 
voluntary  service  or  employment  and  training  programs — to  major 
integrations  of  all  federal  efforts  involving  youth.  Some 
concepts  call  for  integrating  certain  elements — for  example, 
recruiting  and  screening — of  all  federal  youth  activities;  others 
involve  total  integration  of  programs.  Some  proposals  would 
involve  mandatory  service;  others  are  partly  coercive  in  that 
they  make  participation  voluntary  but  require  registration. 

The  range  of  these  alternative  concepts  of  National  Service 
can  be  represented  by  three  prototypical  options: 

o  Small  Targeted  Voluntary  National  Service.  This  option 
would  make  small  changes  in  both  civilian  and  military 
programs.  Those  changes  made  would  be  designed  to 
improve  the  interactions  and  linkages  among  existing 
programs.  This  concept  stems  from  the  notion  that 
National  Service  should  coexist  with  current  youth 
policies  and  programs  and  should  attempt  to  better 
coordinate  them.  It  would  be  national  in  terms  of 
geographic  coverage,  but  participation  would  be  limited 
and  voluntary.  Jobs  and  education  and  training  oppor¬ 
tunities  would  be  targeted  toward  the  most  disadvan¬ 
taged  segments  of  the  youth  population. 

o  Broad-Based  Voluntary  National  Service.  This  concept  is 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  National  Service  as  a  co¬ 
ordinator  of  youth  policies  and  programs.  It  would 
require  a  fundamental  change  in  the  administrative 
structure  and  scope  of  both  domestic  and  military  youth 
programs.  The  job  and  training  opportunities  offered  by 
such  programs,  would  be  available  to  all  youth,  but 
service  would  be  voluntary.  Registration  could  be  either 
voluntary  or  mandatory.  Program  interactions  would  be 
emphasized. 

o  Broad-Based  Compulsory  National  Service.  A  program  of 
this  design  supports  the  concept  that  National  Service  is 
a  vehicle  for  satisfying  a  public  service  obligation. 
Such  a  plan  would  also  require  fundamental  administrative 
and  programmatic  changes  but  its  salient  characteristic 
is  that  service  would  be  compulsory. 
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Each  of  the  alternative  proposals  outlined  above  can  be 
evaluated  against  several  goals.  The  most  important  effects 
appear  to  be  the  impacts  on  military  enlistment,  youth  employ¬ 
ment,  educational  and  training  opportunities,  and  the  federal 
budget. 

Military  Enlistments.  The  first  option — for  small,  targeted 
programs — would  have  few  negative  effects  on  military  enlist¬ 
ments,  because  the  domestic  jobs  it  would  create  would  be  tar¬ 
geted  toward  disadvantaged  youth,  who  are  not  prime  prospects  for 
the  military.  Option  two — the  broad-based  voluntary  system — on 
the  other  hand,  could  hurt  military  recruiting  if  the  new  domes¬ 
tic  jobs  attracted  youth  away  from  the  military.  To  avoid 
potential  shortages  of  military  enlistees  as  a  result  of  compe¬ 
tition  from  domestic  programs,  an  enlistment  incentive  system 
would  have  to  be  carefully  structured  and  a  backup  draft  mecha¬ 
nism  established.  The  third  approach— the  broad-based  mandatory 
system — poses  no  threat  to  military  recruiting,  since  youth  would 
be  required  to  join  the  National  Service  and  be  channeled  into 
the  military. 

Based  on  the  available  evidence,  it  does  not  appear  that 
National  Service  in  a  form  similar  to  any  of  the  options  des¬ 
cribed  here  can  be  justified  on  military  manpower  grounds  alone. 
The  added  costs  of  implementing  any  of  the  options  would  substan¬ 
tially  exceed  the  value  of  the  benefits  to  the  military  in  terms 
of  solving  their  manpower  problems. 

Youth  Employment.  The  first  option  would  have  only  a 
small  impact  on  youth  unemployment.  About  200,000  public  employ¬ 
ment  service  years  could  be  funded  against  an  outstanding  full¬ 
time  employment  deficit  of  roughly  2.5  million  youth  aged  16-19. 
But  selectively  targeting  these  jobs  toward  the  estimated  800,000 
jobless  youth  from  low-income  families  could  substantially 
relieve  the  most  severe  employment  difficulties. 

Broad-based  voluntary  service  would  have  a  much  larger 
aggregate  effect  on  employment,  but  it  would  also  have  a  broader 
target  audience  to  attract.  With  all  youth  aged  16-20  eligible 
to  participate,  this  option  would  offer  employment  for  1 .6 
million  public  service  years  to  a  youth  population  numbering 
20  million.  Since  the  system  would  be  totally  voluntary,  it  would 
have  the  potential  for  considerable  switching  from  private  to 
public  sector  employment.  This  switching  would  diminish  the 
positive  impact  on  the  total  youth  unemployment  rate. 
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A  universal  mandatory  system,  if  it  were  administratively 
and  Constitutionally  feasible,  could  all  but  eliminate  the 
joblessness  for  one  age  group  of  youth.  To  insure  that  all  the 
National  Service  requirements  were  met,  this  would  require 
not  only  mandatory  service  on  the  part  of  all  youth  but  also 
strong  administrative  conrols  over  their  employment  opportun¬ 
ities.  If  these  youth  opportunities  came  at  the  expense  of 
opportunities  for  other  age  groups,  employment  problems  might 
simply  be  shifted. 

Education  and  Training  Opportunities.  The  extent  to  which 
National  Service  offers  remedial  training  and  improvement  of 
skills  could  prove  more  valuable  in  the  long  run  than  the  simple 
provision  of  temporary  employment  for  youth.  All  three  of  the 
options  include  training  and  educational  opportunity  grants.  The 
first  in  particular  emphasizes  education  and  training,  since  this 
option  is  focused  on  disadvantaged  youth.  If  training  opportun¬ 
ities  were  linked  to  a  requirement  for  subsequent  public  service, 
especially  in  the  military,  National  Service  would  integrate 
potentially  competitive  activities  in  a  mutually  supportive  way. 

The  Federal  Budget.  The  additional  budgetary  cost  of  the 
small  voluntary  system  targeted  at  disadvantaged  youth  would  be 
approximately  $2.2  billion  annually.  About  half  those  costs 
represent  the  salaries  of  personnel  at  the  minimum  wage  ($2.65 
per  hour).  The  remainder  would  be  for  administration,  registra¬ 
tion,  testing,  counselling,  and  education  and  training  grants. 

The  cost  of  the  broad-based  voluntary  option  would  add 
approximately  $12  billion  to  the  federal  budget.  Again,  youth 
would  be  paid  the  minimum  wage  and  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  budgetary  increment  would  be  used  to  pay  these  salaries. 

The  cost  of  a  mandatory  system  would  be  large  in  compari¬ 
son  to  the  voluntary  options.  One  whole  age  group  of  youth 
includes  almost  4  million  males  and  females.  Salaries  alone,  at 
the  minimum  wage ,  would  cost  well  over  $22  billion  annually . 
Administrative  and  support  costs  would  raise  the  total  incre¬ 
mental  budget  to  $24  billion  annually. 

The  range  of  effects  of  National  Service  proposals  are 
summarized  in  the  following  table. 
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NATIONAL  SERVICE  OPTIONS:  SUMMARY  OP  EFFECTS 


OPTIONS/ 

EFFECTS 

Current  Youth  Employment 

Education  and  Training  Opportunities 

Small 

Targeted 

Voluntary 

Minimal  Impact  on  2*5  million 
teenage  16-19  year  old  jobless. 

If  properly  targeted ,  could  re¬ 
duce  800,000  poverty  level  job¬ 
less  teenage  youth  by  one-fourth* 

Proposed  50,000  education/t raining 
grants  should  improve  long-run 
employment  opportunities.  However, 
small  scale  of  program  would  result 
in  minimal  effect  on  total  teenage 
joblessness. 

High  turnover  and  difficulty  in 
finding  suitable  public  jobs  for 
youth  raises  doubts  about  pro¬ 
gram's  ability  to  affect  a  per¬ 
manent  reduction  in  youth  ( 16- 
24)  unemployment  rate. 

Counselling  services  offered  should 
improve  youth  job  search  skills  and 
labor  market  information.  This 
would  enhance  participants'  future 
employment  prospects. 

Broad- 

Based 

Voluntary 

Large-scale  jobs  program,  if 
successful  could  significantly 
raise  youth  labor  market  parti¬ 
cipation  rates  and  lower  unem¬ 
ployment  , 

High  turnover  and  lack  of  suit¬ 
able  jobs  raises  doubts  about 
program  success* 

Similar  benefits  as  in  Small  Tar¬ 
geted  for  counselling  and  grants 
program. 

Large-scale  Job  opportunities  may 
lessen  youth  participation  in 
education  and  training,  which  would 
tend  to  limit  their  long-term  em¬ 
ployment  prospects. 

Aside  from  age  (16-20),  little 
control  over  who  volunteers,  can 
result  in  private-  to  public- 
sector  Job  switching  and  "fiscal 
substitution,"  resulting  in  re¬ 
duced  effect  on  youth  unemploy¬ 
ment  * 

Broad- 

Based 

Mandatory 

Massive  jobs  program  would  have 
larger  employment  impact  on 
youth  than  voluntary  systems. 

Significant  legal  and  Consti¬ 
tutional  problems  with  coerced 
domestic  service* 

Highly  uncertain  effects  on  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  sectors.  Defer¬ 
ment  policies  could  encourage  school 
attendance  to  delay  National  Service 
obligation* 

Baring  deferments  would  create  a 
massive  disruption  in  education 
system  and  probably  lower  long-term 
employment  prospects  of  many  youth* 

(Continued) 
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SUMMARY  TABLE  (Continued) 


OPTIONS/ 

EFFECTS  Military  Manpower  Competition  for  Youth 


Small 

Targeted 

Voluntary 


If  domestic  programs  targeted 
at  disadvantaged  youth  and  given 
the  small  scale  of  the  Jobs  pro¬ 
gram,  should  have  minimal  nega¬ 
tive  impact  on  military 
enlistments. 

National  registration  and  testing 
should  provide  valuable  leads  to 
military  recruiters. 


Small  scale  and  selective  targeting 
of  domestic  programs  should  minimize 
adverse  competition  with  military. 

Some  possibility  of  competition  for 
the  more  capable  male  non-high 
school  graduates. 


Linking  trainee  output  of  domes¬ 
tic  activities  to  reserves 
should  be  a  positive  benefit  to 
military , 


Broad-  Net  effects  on  active  and 

Based  reserve  enlistments  highly 

Voluntary  uncertain. 

Positive  benefits  of  registra¬ 
tion  and  testing  can  be  negated 
by  loss  of  volunteers  to  large- 
scale,  non- target ed ,  domestic 
programs. 


Lack  of  targeting  greatly  increases 
prospects  for  adverse  competition. 
Expanding  domestic  programs  in  the 
face  of  a  shrinking  youth  population 
could  exacerbate  future  military 
recruiting  difficulties. 


Broad-  Assures  adequate  supply  of 

Based  military  manpower  and  would 

Mandatory  resolve  reserve  force  manning 

problems. 


The  need  to  place  upwards  of  3 
million  youth  in  jobs  could  create 
competition  in  other  labor  markets 
and  drive  up  unemployment  rates  for 
older  workers. 


(Continued) 
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SUMMARY  TABLE  (Continued) 


OPTIONS/ 

Federal  Budgetary 

EFFECTS 

Administrative  Changes 

Changes  {Dollars  in  Millions) 

Small 

Initiates  national  registration. 

Registration 

6 

Targeted 

ability  and  assessment  testing, 

Testing 

10 

Voluntary 

and  counselling. 

Counselling 

425 

Employment 

1,400 

Maintains  organizational  auton¬ 
omy,  but  stresses  greater  policy 

Educ. /Training  Grants 

325 

and  program  coordination  among 
agencies. 

Total  Increase 

2,16b 

Overall,  minimal  change  in 
current  administrative 
arrangements 

Broad- 

Based 

Voluntary 

Economies  of  scale  probably 
justify  combining  some  Agencies 
such  as  CETA  and  ESA  and  civi- 
lianizlng  the  military  enlist¬ 
ment  processing  command. 

Registration 

Testing 

Counselling 

Employment 

Educ . /Training  Grants 

6 

27 

425 

10,000 

1,300 

Establishment  of  a  National 

Service  organization  essential 
to  manage  large-scale  job  effort. 

Total  increase 

11,758 

Backup  draft  mechanism  essen¬ 
tial  to  insure  inductions 
could  be  quickly  supplied  to 
military  if  domestic  programs 
drew  off  too  many  potential 
military  volunteers. 

Broad- 

Based 

Mandatory 

Economies  of  scale  and  manda¬ 
tory  nature  of  program  justify 
combining  many  elements  of 
various  federal  agencies  such 
as  DoL,  DoD,  HEN,  into  a 

National  Service  organization. 

Registration 

Testing 

Counselling 

Employment 

Educ. /Training  Grants 

Total  increase 

6 

65 

425 

23,000 

0 

23,496 

XX 


CHAPTER  1 .  INTRODUCTION  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  PAPER 


The  recruitment  problems  of  the  armed  services,  the  problems 
of  civilian  youth  unemployment,  and  the  problems  of  unequal  and 
inadequate  education  and  training  opportunities  for  youth  have 
all  received  extensive  political  and  budgetary  attention.  J/ 
That  these  sets  of  problems  appear  to  be  worsening  simultaneously 
is,  at  least  at  first  glance,  paradoxical.  The  attractiveness  of 
the  armed  services— an  institution  offering  paid  employment, 
education,  and  training— appears  to  be  low  at  the  same  time  as 
civilian  employment  and  training  opportunities  for  youth  are 
scarce  and  the  costs  of  higher  education  are  on  the  rise.  2J 

Various  attempts  to  solve  military  recruitment  problems  have 
been  made.  With  the  advent  of  the  All- Volunteer  Force  (AVF) , 
military  salaries  have  risen  substantially;  working  conditions 
have  improved;  recruiting  and  advertising  efforts  have  been 
stepped  up;  and  training  opportunities  have  been  expanded.  Yet 
the  enlistment  problems  confronting  the  military  remain  signifi¬ 
cant,  These  changes  have  coincided  with  an  increase  in  the 
defense  manpower  budget  of  $20  billion  since  fiscal  year  1971) 
but  the  increases  cannot  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  conversion 
to  an  AVF.  The  expanded  pool  of  retired  annuitants,  the  desire 
to  maintain  wage  comparability  with  the  civilian  sector,  and 
inflation  are  three  major  causes  of  these  increases.  Military 
enlistment  problems  and  policies  are  discussed  in  Chapter  II  of 
this  paper. 


2J  See  Congressional  Budget  Office,  The  Costs  of  Defense  Man¬ 
power;  Issues  for  1Q77.  Budget  Issue  Paper  (January  1977); 
Richard  V.  L.  Cooper,  Military  Manpower  and  the  All- Volunteer 
Force .  (Santa  Monica,  California:  RAND  Corporation,  Septem¬ 
ber  1977) ;  and  Robert  L.  Goldich,  Military  Manpower  Policies 
and  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  Congressional  Research  Service, 
Issue  Brief  IB77032  (August  3,  1977).  See  also,  CBO,  Budget 
Options  for  Youth  Employment  Problem  (March  1977),  and 
Policy  Options  for  the  Teenage  Unemployment  Problem  (Septem¬ 
ber  1976) . 

2J  Throughout  this  paper,  the  term  "youth"  generally  indicates 
persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  2H . 
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The  problems  of  youth  unemployment  and  inadequate  education 
and  training  have  been  addressed  with  new  youth  employment 
activities,  modification  and  expansion  of  existing  jobs  programs, 
and  the  appropriation  of  additional  federal  funds  aimed  at 
increasing  enrollments  in  postsecondary  education  and  training 
programs.  The  budget  for  youth  employment,  training,  and  educa¬ 
tion  has  grown  substantially,  but  the  level  of  youth  problems 
remains  high.  Domestic  and  foreign  voluntary  service  programs 
have  been  implemented  to  provide  opportunities  for  social  commit¬ 
ment  and  service.  Youth  problems  and  programs  are  discussed  in 
Chapter  III. 

Youth  represent  not  only  a  target  group  for  public  con¬ 
cern  and  attention  but  also  a  resource  for  public  and  private 
service.  Almost  all  new  entrants  to  the  armed  services  come  from 
the  youth  population,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  alter¬ 
natives  available  to  potential  enlistees  affect  the  eventual 
quality  and  cost  of  military  manpower.  Youths  make  up  most  of 
the  first-time  entrants  to  the  labor  force;  their  quality  and 
numbers  influence  the  potential  labor  force  available  to  public 
and  private  employers.  Teenagers  and  young  adults  are  also  the 
principal  source  of  demand  for  the  services  of  the  nation's 
colleges  and  universities. 

Consequently,  public  and  private  activities  and  programs 
compete  for  scarce  numbers  of  qualified  youth.  Policies  that 
stimulate  the  private  economy  will  lessen  youth  unemployment,  and 
programs  that  increase  educational  enrollment  and  attainment 
levels  will  improve  future  employability.  But  both  of  these 
activities  may  also  cut  into  the  attractiveness  of  the  military 
to  potential  enlistees.  This  diminution  could  yield  a  number  of 
results:  a  smaller  military;  a  different  and  perhaps  lower 

quality  of  military  manpower  as  the  services  expand  their  eli¬ 
gibility  pool  in  order  to  maintain  enlistment  numbers;  or  higher 
military  manpower  costs  as  the  services  increase  pay  levels 
and  training  opportunities  to  compete  successfully  for  qualified 
youth.  The  pattern  of  competition  for  youth  and  the  impact  on  it 
of  ongoing  demographic  and  programmatic  changes  are  discussed  in 
Chapter  IV. 

Many  different  National  Service  proposals  have  been  based 
on  military  enlistment  difficulties  and  civilian  youth  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  limited  effectiveness  of  current  efforts  aimed  at 
them.  National  Service  has  been  proposed  as  a  mechanism  for 
expanding  and  improving  current  program  practices;  as  a  vehicle 
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for  implementing  new  forms  of  youth  activities;  and  as  a  means 
of  improving  coordination  among  potentially  competitive  youth 
policies.  In  Chapter  V,  the  alternative  National  Service  con¬ 
cepts  and  options  are  discused  and  three  alternative  prototypical 
programs  are  described  in  detail. 

In  Chapter  VI,  the  costs  and  effects  of  these  three  repre¬ 
sentative  National  Service  programs  are  presented.  For  each 
option,  the  impact  on  military  enlistment,  youth  unemployment, 
education  and  training,  and  youth  service  is  discussed.  The 
effects  of  the  alternatives  on  competition  and  coordination 
among  programs  are  also  estimated. 
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CHAPTER  II.  MILITARY  MANPOWER  POLICY:  PROBLEMS  AND  ISSUES 
RELEVANT  TO  NATIONAL  SERVICE 


Any  National  Service  plan  must  take  into  account  the  man¬ 
power  needs  of  the  military  services.  A  sizable  segment  of  the 
youth  population  is  on  active  military  duty;  13  percent  of  white 
and  20  percent  of  nonwhite  males  aged  17-24  participate.  In 
total,  the  Department  of  Defense  is  responsible  for  almost  4 
million  personnel,  including  active  and  selected  reserve  military 
as  well  as  civilians.  Excluding  any  funds  set  aside  for  retire¬ 
ment  ,  the  cost  of  paying  and  supporting  these  personnel  will 
reach  roughly  $52  billion  in  fiscal  year  1 978 .  J/  Of  primary 
concern  here  are  the  programs  and  policies  that  deal  with  the 
enlisted  portion  of  defense  manpower,  constituting  2.5  million, 
or  63  percent  of  total  manpower,  2J  and  costing  $26  billion,  or 
one-half  the  defense  manpower  budget.  2J 

This  chapter  addresses  the  manpower  policies  pursued  by 
the  Defense  Department  to  sustain  an  all-volunteer  military 
and  the  problems  associated  with  those  policies.  The  pertinent 
issues  raised  point  to  the  need  for  a  fundamental  change  in 
current  policies  and  to  the  need  to  examine  National  Service 
as  an  alternative  to  the  all-volunteer  military. 


J/  Department  of  Defense,  Manpower  Requirements  Report  for  FY 
1978  (March  1977),  p.  XV-11. 

2J  Department  of  Defense,  Selected  Manpower  Statistics  (May 
1977),  p.  24;  Department  of  Defense,  Official  Guard  and 
Reserve  Manpower  Strengths  and  Statistics  (June  1977),  P-  5. 

3/  Estimated  from  Department  of  Defense,  Manpower  Requirements 
Report  for  FY  1978.  The  $26  billion  figure  excludes  civilian 
pay,  retirement,  and  20  percent  of  other  manpower  costs 
attributed  to  officers. 
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CURRENT  MILITARY  MANPOWER  POLICY  FOR  MEW  RECRUITS 

While  there  are  numerous  defense  policy  areas  that  should 
be  explored  before  any  decision  is  made  about  National  Service, 
military  recruitment,  training,  and  compensation  appear  to  be 
three  of  the  most  important. 


Recruitment  Policy 

Because  of  the  rigorous  physical  demands  of  military  life, 
DoD  maintains  a  relatively  youthful  work  force.  The  median 
ages  for  active  duty  and  selected  reserve  enlisted  military 
personnel  are  approximately  24  and  28  years,  respectively,  it/ 
The  corresponding  median  for  the  male  civilian  work  force  is 
36  years .  5/  DoD  typically  recruits  its  personnel  at  about 
the  time  they  graduate  from  high  school.  The  mean  age  of  new 
active  duty  enlisted  accessions  is  about  18.6  years;  their 
average  stay  in  the  services  is  about  five  years.  &/ 


To  sustain  its  active  and  selected  reserve  enlisted  forces, 
DoD  intends  to  recruit  670,000  enlistees  annually  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $700  million.  These  funds  include  approximately 
$450  million  to  support  and  pay  for  16,000  recruiters,  an  adver¬ 
tising  budget  of  $125  million,  $75  million  in  enlistment  bonuses, 
and  $53  million  to  handle  pre-enlistment  examinations.  2/  The 


4/  Department  of  Defense,  Selected  Manpower  Statistics,  p,  41, 
Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  tabulations  for  active  duty 
enlisted  age.  Reserve  age  obtained  from  Office  of  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Reserve  Affairs),  Official 
£uard_and  Reserve  Manpower  Strengths  and  Statistics  (August 
1977). 

5/  Estimated  from  Employment  and  Training  Report  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  1977,  p.  158. 

Defense  Manpower  Data  Center,  AFEES  survey  for  age;  time 
in  service  estimated  from  DoD  turnover  rates. 

2/  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs 
and  Logistics;  based  on  fiscal  year  1978  Presidents  Budget 
Request . 
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primary  target  of  these  recruiting  resources  is  the  high  school 
graduate  with  above  average  mental  ability.  DoD  has  found  that 
attrition  before  their  expiration  of  the  normal  term  of  service 
is  twice  as  high  for  non-high  school  graduates  as  for  graduates. 
As  a  practical  matter,  DoD  is  subject  to  supply  restrictions  in 
the  youth  population;  currently  only  about  69  percent  of  new 
recruits  have  at  least  a  high  school  diploma.  &/ 

The  benefits  of  recruiting  high  school  graduates  result 
primarily  from  the  avoidance  of  costs  to  train  replacements 
and  the  assumed,  but  often  diffioult-to-measure,  improvement  in 
productivity  of  the  enlisted  force.  These  benefits  are  offset, 
however,  by  the  higher  cost  of  recruiting  graduates.  Because  the 
military  is  rejecting  nongraduate  applicants,  their  marginal 
recruiting  cost  is  effectively  zero;  the  cost  of  recruiting 
one  male  graduate  of  above-average  mental  ability  was  estimated 
at  $5,500  in  a  separate  Congressional  Budget  Office  analysis.  3/ 


TrainingJPolioies 

In  fiscal  year  1977,  DoD  spent  about  $3  billion  for  entry- 
level  training,  for  an  average  cost  of  about  $6,000  per  enlistee. 
10/  Most  of  these  entry  level  training  resources  were  used  to 
train  almost  500,000  active  and  reserve  enlisted  personnel  in 
more  than  850  courses  offered  by  the  four  services.  11/ 


£/  Results  for  fiscal  year  1977  from  Department  of  Defense  news 
release,  November  15,  1977. 

3/  Congressional  Budget  Office,  The  Costs  of  Defense  Manpower: 
Issues  for  1977.  Budget  Issue  Paper  (January  1977),  p.  *15. 
No  comparable  estimate  is  available  for  reserve  enlistments. 

jfi/  Ibid.,  p.  18. 

1 1/  Department  of  Defense,  Military  Manpower  Training  Report  for 
FY  1977  (March  1976),  p.  V-4.  Figure  refers  to  resulting 
output  from  enlisted  initial  skill  training. 
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The  relative  proportion  of  new  recruits  who  complete  train¬ 
ing  successfully  is,  in  part,  a  measure  of  the  success  of  the 
recruiting  force  in  selecting  applicants  and  matching  them 
to  a  particular  type  of  training  and  to  military  life  in  general. 
Currently,  about  14  percent  of  enlisted  active  duty  recruits 
fail  to  complete  training;  DoD  believes  this  figure  could  be 
reduced  by  increasing  the  proportion  who  are  high  school  grad¬ 
uates.  12/ 

Training  programs  are  also  a  vehicle  for  improving  the 
yield  of  the  military*s  recruitment  efforts.  Surveys  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  support  the  contention  that  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  opportunities  have  a  strong  appeal  to  youth. 
12/  DoD  has  attempted  to  capitalize  on  this  appeal  through 
educational  incentives  such  as  the  new  G1  Bill  and  the  Community 
College  of  the  Air  Force,  14/  Training  and  education  are  im¬ 
portant  to  youth  because  they  tend  to  enhance  their  future 
marketability  and  potential  earnings  in  the  civilian  labor 
market . 


Compensation  Policy 

Income--both  wages  and  benef its — is  also  an  important 
reason  for  enlistment  in  the  Armed  Services.  Entry  basic  pay 
for  new  active  duty  recruits  is  set  at  approximately  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  of  about  $2.30  an  hour  or  $400  a  month.  Average  pay 
during  the  first  year  of  service  is  about  $2.50  an  hour,  or 


12/  Based  on  estimates  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

13/  For  example,  see  Market  Facts,  Youth  Attitude  Tracking 
Study .  prepared  for  the  Department  of  Defense  (January  1977). 
The  attractiveness  of  these  education  and  training  oppor¬ 
tunities  applies  to  both  active  and  reserve  applicants. 

14/  A  description  of  those  programs  can  be  found  in  FY  1978 
Authorization  for  Military  Procurement.  Research  and  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Active  Duty  and  Reserve  and  Civilian  Personnel 
Strengths .  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  U.S.  Senate,  Part  3, 
Manpower  and  Personnel,  p.  1,743- 
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about  $5*200  a  year.  15/  This  is  6  percent  less  than  the  minimum 
wage  of  $2.65  per  hour  beginning  January  1978,  and  17  percent 
below  the  estimated  median  hourly  wage  of  $3.00  paid  youth 
age  16-19  working  full  time.  16/ 

New  military  personnel  also  receive  housing  and  food  at  no 
cost.  The  cash  value  of  these  benefits  is  approximately  $2,000 
per  year  (including  the  benefits  resulting  from  their  tax-free 
nature),  raising  the  effective  hourly  wage  to  approximately 
$3.50.  Since  youth  completing  high  school  and  entering  the 
private  labor  market  often  receive  support  from  their  parents  in 
the  form  of  food  and  housing  while  they  are  still  family  members, 
the  cash  income  of  new  recruits  and  youth  in  the  private  sector 
are  similar.  17/  In  most  instances,  pay  received  by  youth  in 
federally  supported  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA)  programs  (except  the  Job  Corps)  is  comparable,  with  a 
salary  set  at  the  minimum  wage. 


15/  This  figure  is  based  upon  October  1977  pay  scales  and  an 
assumed  average  grade  of  El. 75  during  the  first  year  of  ser¬ 
vice.  This  annual  pay  varies  by  service  and  occupation  when 
differences  in  promotion  rates  and  the  availability  of 
bonuses  are  considered.  For  example,  the  average  cash 
payment  for  a  new  enlistee  in  the  first  year  is  about  5 
percent  lower  in  the  Air  Force  than  the  Army.  This  dis¬ 
parity  results  from  a  higher  promotion  rate  and  the  payment 
of  enlistment  bonuses  in  the  Army  (about  8  percent  of 
Army  non-prior  service  enlistments  received  a  bonus,  typi¬ 
cally  $2,500). 

16/  Unpublished  data  from  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistcs,  Weekly  and  Hourly 
Earnings  Data  from  the  Current  Population  Survey.  Special 
Labor  Force  Report  #195  (1977). 

17/  This  conclusion  is  consistent  with  a  recent  RAND  Corporation 
study  which  found  that  the  age-income  profile  of  enlisted 
personnel  was  similar  to  the  age-income  profile  for  white 
civilian  high  school  graduates  over  their  first  20  years. 
This  comparison  used  military  RMC  (that  is ,  basic  pay , 
quarters,  subsistence,  and  tax  advantage)  excluding  retire¬ 
ment.  See:  R.  Cooper,  Military  Manpower  and  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force,  p.  369. 
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PROBLEMS  IH  PURSUIMG  CURRENT .DEFENSE  _MANPQWEB._POLICY 


One  of  the  major  challenges  confronting  the  armed  services 
is  filling  their  requirements  for  manpower.  The  active  and 
selected  reserve  forces  need  about  650,000  youth  annually  as 
replacements  for  losses.  This  does  not  include  requirements 
for  additional  personnel  to  man  new  units  or  augment  existing 
ones  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency.  The  vast  majority 
of  new  entrants  are  between  the  ages  of  17  and  21,  and  over  half 
the  enlisted  active  and  selected  reserve  personnel  are  under  age 
26.  Changes  in  the  youth  marketplace  can  have  a  more  immediate 
and  decisive  effect  on  the  military  services  under  the  all¬ 
volunteer  system  than  under  its  predecessor,  the  draft. 

The  historical  pre-eminence  of  young  adults  in  the  military 
services,  coupled  with  the  more  recent  decision  to  convert  to  a 
strictly  voluntary  system,  has  created  some  unique  manpower 
problems  and  challenges,  principally  in  the  area  of  recruiting 
and  retention.  18/ 


Active  Force  Recruiting  and  Retention  Problems 

The  active  force  appears  to  be  experiencing  only  minimal 
recruiting  problems  at  the  present  time.  Although  DoD  recruited 
8,000  fewer  personnel  and  had  an  end-strength  10,000  short 
of  its  objectives  for  fiscal  year  1977,  the  failure  to  attain 


18/  A  number  of  these  defense  manpower  problems,  the  options 
available  to  resolve  them,  and  their  attendant  costs,  have 
been  addressed  in  detail  by  CB0  in  an  earlier  paper.  See 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  The  Costs  of  Defense  Manpower: 
Issues  for  1977.  Budget  Issue  Paper  (January  1977) .  See 
also ,  R .  Cooper ,  Military  Manpower  and  the  All-Volunteer 
Force:  Robert  L .  Goldich ,  Manpower  Policies  and  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  Congressional  Research  Service ,  Issue 
Brief  IB77032  (August  3,  1977);  and  William  R.  King, 
Achieving  America »s  Goals:  national  Service  or  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force,  a  study  for  the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices,  U.S.  Senate  (February  1977). 


these  objectives  appears  to  be  due  to  management  actions  and  not 
necessarily  to  a  constricted  supply  of  qualified  applicants.  13./ 


The  long-term  outlook  for  volunteer  enlistments  is  not 
very  encouraging,  however,  primarily  because  of  the  projected 
decline  in  the  youth  population  and  possible  improvements  in 
youth  employment.  21/  By  1985,  there  will  be  16  percent  fewer  18 
year  olds  graduating  from  high  school  than  at  present,  and  the 
decline  could  be  even  greater  in  the  years  beyond,  21/  While  the 
population  decline  in  this  age  group  will  not  begin  until  1980, 
it  is  certain  to  make  recruiting  for  both  the  active  and  reserve 
forces  more  difficult  and  costly  in  the  future. 

The  future  supply  of  preferred  volunteers  (that  is,  male 
high  school  graduates  with  average  or  above  average  mental 
ability)  is  expected  to  decline.  Grissmer  and  Kim  estimate 
that  the  decline  in  these  preferred ,  supply-limited  recruits , 
will  range  from  15  to  32  percent  between  now  and  1990.  22/  in 
another  econometric  study  of  enlistment  supply,  Huck  and  Allen 
estimate  a  16  percent  decline  for  a  similar  group  between  now  and 
1985.  21/  Cooper*s  recent  study  of  the  all-volunteer  force  does 


IQ/  Source:  "Military  Manpower  Strength  Assessment  and  Recruit¬ 
ing  Results  for  Fiscal  Year  1977,"  DoD  news  release  525-77 
( November  1 5 ,  1 977 ) . 

20/  The  contention  that  the  current  high  level  of  youth  unem¬ 
ployment  is  likely  to  recede  as  the  economy  improves  and 
the  youth  population  declines  is  not  axiomatic,  however. 
For  a  discussion  of  this  issue  see:  forthcoming  Con¬ 
gressional  Budget  Office  background  paper  on  youth  unemploy¬ 
ment,  prospects  and  policies. 

21/  See  p.  Hi  and  ff  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  youth  population 
trends. 

22J  David  Grissmer  and  Kwan  Kim,  DoD  and  Navv  Manpower  SuddIv 
Scenario  Through  2000.  Mathtech,  Inc.  (June  1977),  p.  70. 

21/  Daniel  Huck  and  Jerry  Allen,  Sustaining  Volunteer  Enlist¬ 
ments  in  the  Decade  Ahead :  The  Effect  of  Declining  Popu¬ 
lation  and  Unemployment  (Draft  Final  Report) ,  General 
Research  Corporation  (September  1977),  pp.  11-12. 
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not  provide  numerical  estimates  of  enlistment  supply,  but,  based 
on  econometric  modeling  work,  states: 

. . .  enlistment  supply  will  probably  not  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  Services'  stated  accession  requirements 
unless  unemployment  remains  at  high  levels  or  unless  the 
Services  reduce  their  quality  standards.  Even  at  the 
moderate  unemployment  level  of  13.5  percent  (moderate  as 
compared  with  the  previous  unemployment  history  for  18 
to  19  year  old  males),  enlistment  supply  is  insufficient 
to  meet  the  Services'  stated  accession  demands  during 
the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s.  2k/ 

Cooper  points  out,  however,  that  "the  analysis  shows  that 
enlistment  supply  is  indeed  sufficient  to  provide  the  military 
services  with  enough  enlisted  manpower  if  the  services  adjust 
their  NPS  (non-prior  service)  male  accession  requirements  to 
a  level  that  would  seem  to  be  appropriate  for  the  volunteer 
environment."  [But]  " . . .the  future  of  the  volunteer  force  is 
likely  to  depend  on  whether  the  services  make  this  adjustment, 
and  on  how  soon  they  do  so."  25/ 

Using  techniques  similar  to  those  of  Grissmer,  Huck,  and 
Cooper,  Nelson  and  Hale  in  a  1977  Congressional  Budget  Office 
report  concluded  that  a  20-35  percent  decline  in  these  prime 
recruiting  candidates  was  possible  between  1976  and  1985.  25/ 

The  enlistment  supply  projections  of  the  1977  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (CBO)  report  were  updated  using  July  1977  CBO 
economic  forecast  data  and  compared  to  non-prior  service  en¬ 
listment  requirements  stated  by  the  services  at  that  time.  The 
projections  (see  Table  1)  continue  to  show  a  large  gap  between 
supply  and  demand. 


24/  R.  Cooper,  Military  Manpower  and  the  All-Volunteer  Force, 
p.  192. 

25/  Ibid.,  p.  193. 

25/  The  Costs  of  Defense  Manpower,  p.  39. 
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TABLE  1.  FORECAST  OF  DoD  QUALITY  ENLISTMENTS:  MALE  DIPLOMA 

GRADUATES,  MENTAL  GROUP  I-III,  THROUGH  1985;  NUMBERS 
IN  THOUSANDS  a/ 


DoD  Stated 
Requirements  J 1/ 

CBO  Supply 
Estimate 

Estimated  Per¬ 
cent  Shortfall 

1977 

226 

215 

-  5 

1978 

227 

209 

-  8 

1979 

235 

203 

-14 

1980 

236 

193 

-18 

1981 

233 

182 

-22 

1982 

226 

171 

-24 

1983 

241 

160 

-34 

1984 

234  srf 

153 

-35 

1985 

234  St/ 

149 

-36 

a/  In  generating  these  projections,  CBO  assumed  that  military 
pay  will  not  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  comparable  civilian 
manufacturing  wages,  that  youth  unemployment  rates  will 
decline  significantly  over  the  next  several  years,  and  that 
the  population  of  high  school  graduates  will  decline  as 
projected  by  HEW. 

J2./  DoD  states  its  male  high  school  graduate  requirements  in 
terms  of  Mental  Groups  (M.G. )  I-IV.  To  produce  comparable 
figures  from  M.G.  I-III,  30,000  M.G.  IV  were  assumed  as 
the  number  to  be  recruited  in  the  future,  since  8  percent 
of  current  NPS  enlistments  are  male  diploma  graduates  in 
M.G.  IV. 

c /  Represents  average  for  1980-83,  since  actual  projections 
are  not  available  from  DoD. 


A  factor  contributing  to  the  recruitment  problems  of  both 
the  active  and  reserve  forces  has  been  an  attrition  rate  higher 
than  anticipated.  The  1970  President's  Commission  on  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  (Gates  Commission)  projected  that  average  turn¬ 
over  in  the  enlisted  active  duty  force  would  be  approximately 
15  percent  annually  by  the  late  1970s  under  a  volunteer  system. 
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Unfortunately,  actual  and  currently  projected  turnover  rates 
have  been  significantly  higher  than  the  commission  projections 
(see  Table  2).  23J 


TABLE  2.  DoD  ENLISTED  ACTIVE  DUTY  TURNOVER 


Period 

Turnover  Rate 
(percent) 

1963-1965 

Pre-Vietnam 

20.2 

1966-1971 

Vietnam  Peak 

28.5 

1972-1973 

Vietnam  Phaseout 

22.8 

1974-1976 

AVF  Transitions 

22.6 

1978-1983 

DoD  Projections 

23-4 

High  attrition  affects  accession  requirements.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  turnover  projection  of  the  Gates  commission  (15 
percent)  and  that  currently  projected  by  DoD  (23  percent)  amounts 
to  a  145,000  difference  in  accession  requirements  to  sustain 
the  current  enlisted  strength  of  approximately  1.8  million.  Even 
a  return  to  the  pre-Vietnam  turnover  rate  (20.2  percent)  would 
reduce  these  accession  requirements  by  approximately  50,000. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  growth  in  attri¬ 
tion,  and  primarily  attrition  during  the  first  term  of  service, 
can  be  attributed  to  changes  in  DoD's  administrative  policies 
and  practices.  Tighter  control  on  trainee  and  post-trainee 
discharge  programs  would  undoubtedly  bring  some  reduction  in 
the  attrition  rate.  To  encourage  tighter  controls,  DoD  has 
recently  established  enlisted  first-term  attrition  objectives 
intended  to  reduce  turnover  administratively  to  23  percent  over 
the  first  three  years  of  service  for  high  school  graduates  and 
to  44  percent  for  non-high  school  graduates.  If  successful, 
this  effort  should  reduce  first-term  attrition  from  the  current 
rate  of  35  percent  to  about  30  percent  by  1981. 


27/  These  projections  and  the  analysis  by  the  Gates  commission 
were  discussed  in  The  Costs  of  Defense  Manpower,  pp.  23-31. 
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To  some  extent,  the  turnover  rate  in  the  enlisted  force 
reflects  the  job  turnover  rate  in  the  civilian  population.  The 
Department  of  Labor  estimates  that  28  percent  of  the  18-24  year 
old  employed  civilian  population  changed  jobs  in  1975.  These  job 
mobility  rates  decrease  with  age  and  average  only  6  percent  for 
those  aged  45  and  above .  28/  Since  the  median  age  of  the  en¬ 
listed  rank  is  24  years,  the  aggregate  annual  turnover  rate  of  23 
percent  projected  by  DoD  is  comparable  to  the  job  turnover  rate 
for  a  similar  age  distribution  in  the  civilian  sector. 

To  reduce  attrition,  the  services  have  emphasized  the 
recruitment  of  high  school  graduates,  but  this  strategy  appears 
to  have  limited  future  potential,  given  the  diminishing  market  of 
high  school  graduates  projected  over  the  next  decade  and  beyond. 
Although  the  cost-effectiveness  of  various  recruitment  and 
retention  strategies  is  not  always  easy  to  estimate,  they  have 
clear  budget  implications.  An  attempt  to  increase  the  recruit¬ 
ment  of  high  school  graduates  in  a  diminishing  market  will  drive 
up  the  costs  of  recruiting  and  enlistment  incentives. 


Reserve  and  Guard  Recruiting  and  Retention  Problems 

DoD  has  stated  that  the  most  serious  challenge  facing  the 
AVF  is  maintenance  of  the  Reserve  and  Guard  strengths.  The 
transition  to  a  smaller  active  duty  volunteer  force  and  the 
advent  of  "total  force"  manpower  planning  has  placed  the  Reserve 
and  Guard  in  a  more  critical  strategic  role  in  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency.  29/  Contingency  planning  which  calls  for 
rapid  activation  and  deployment  of  some  Reserve/Guard  units  and 
individuals  has  focused  increased  attention  on  the  need  to 
improve  readiness,  especially  by  bringing  units  up  to  authorized 
strengths .  30/  In  September  1 977  the  total  selected  reserve 


28/  Anne  McDougall  Young,  "Work  Experience  of  the  Population, 
1975,"  as  reported  in  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistcs,  Monthly  Labor  Review  (November  1976),  PP*  49-50. 

29/  Annual  Defense  Department  Report.  Fiscal  Year  1978.  p.  301. 

30/  For  a  detailed  discussion,  see  the  forthcoming  Congressional 
Budget  Office  report  on  improving  readiness  of  the  Army 
reserve  components. 


strengths  were  approximately  7  percent  below  the  levels  autho¬ 
rized  by  the  Congress.  The  largest  gaps  between  authorized  and 
actual  strength  exist  in  the  Army ' s  national  guard  and  reserve 
units ,  where  shortfalls  are  10  and  12  percent  respectively . 
These  percentage  shortages  are  based  upon  authorized  strengths 
that  have  been  reduced  over  the  past  several  years.  For  example, 
the  current  strength  of  the  Army  selected  reserve  is  190,000,  27 
percent  below  the  fiscal  year  1972  authorized  strength  level.  31/ 

Most  of  the  decline  in  selected  reserve  strength  can  be 
attributed  to  the  elimination  of  the  draft,  which  was  a  strong 
incentive  for  males  to  enlist  in  the  Reserve  or  Guard.  The 
inability  of  the  Selected  Reserve  to  recruit  sufficient  non- 
prior-service  (NPS)  male  volunteers  has  resulted  in  recruitment 
and  enlistment  of  larger  numbers  of  females  and  prior-service 
personnel.  The  ratio  of  non-prior-service  to  prior-service 
recruitment  changed  from  68:32  in  fiscal  year  1970  to  36:64  in 
fiscal  year  1976.  Recruitment  of  women  was  almost  nonexistent  in 
1970,  but  almost  20  percent  of  the  non-prior-service  accessions 
to  the  Selected  Reserve  are  now  female.  32/ 

An  even  more  severe  decline  has  occurred  in  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve  (IRR) .  The  pool  of  trained  personnel  in  the  IRR 
has  dropped  from  a  peak  of  approximately  1.6  million  to  in 
1972  to  0.4  million  today.  3?/  Under  current  policy,  further 
declines  are  expected,  although  at  a  much  slower  pace,  through 
the  1980s.  A  viable  IRR  is  important  because  it  is  the  source  of 
trained  personnel  to  bring  reserve  units  up  to  wartime  strength 
and  a  source  of  individual  replacements  under  a  full  mobiliza¬ 
tion.  The  IRR  is  made  up  almost  totally  of  those  former  active 
duty  personnel  completing  the  balance  of  their  six-year  Military 
Service  Obligation  (MS0).  Declines  in  the  IRR  result  from 
a  combination  of  factors,  but  the  most  important  is  probably 


31/  Department  of  Defense  news  release,  November  15,  1977. 

32/  Robert  Goldich,  Reserve  Recruiting  and  Retention  in  an 
All-Volunteer  Force  Environment .  Congressional  Research 
Service  (January  1977),  pp.  1-8. 

33/  Ibid,  Table  19.  The  IRR  is  part  of  the  Ready  Reserve,  as 
is  the  Selected  Reserve .  Those  in  the  IRR ,  however, 
are  not  organized  into  units  and  do  not  engage  in  weekend 
training  like  their  Selected  Reserve  counterparts. 


the  reduction  in  enlisted  active  duty  end-strength  from  a  peak 
of  3.1  million  in  1 968  to  its  current  level  of  approximately 
1 .8  million.  Other  causes  for  the  decline  in  the  IRR  include 
longer  active-duty  tours,  which  reduce  the  remaining  share  of  the 
six- year  MSO  that  can  be  served  in  the  reserves;  increased 
attrition  in  the  active  forces ,  where  early  discharges  for 
unsuitability  and  unfitness  remove  the  obligation  for  further 
service  in  some  form  of  reserve  status;  and  the  aggressive 
recruiting  of  prior-service  personnel  to  fill  shortages  in  the 
Selected  Reserve  and  Active  forces. 

As  in  the  Active  force,  a  contributing  factor  to  the  problem 
of  maintenance  of  Selected  Reserve  strength  is  high  turnover 
in  units.  In  the  Army  Selected  Enlisted  Reserve,  for  example, 
turnover  averages  35  percent  annually.  Further,  less  than 
a  third  of  those  who  enter  as  non-prior-service  Army  Selected 
Reserve  enlistments  successfully  complete  their  first  six-year 
term.  NPS  losses  in  the  sixth  year  of  service,  the  point  at 
which  most  draft-induced  volunteers  complete  their  first  en¬ 
listment,  have  been  extremely  high,  with  70  percent  failing  to 
reenlist  or  extend.  34/ 

There  is  some  evidence  that  this  severe  attrition  problem 
will  ease  somewhat  as  the  residual  draft -motivated  volunteers 
complete  their  selected  reserve  obligations  and  the  volunteers 
not  motivated  by  the  draft  manifest  better  retention  behavior  as 
they  reach  the  six- year  reenlistment  point.  If  this  hypothesis 
is  correct,  retention  should  improve  soon. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  high  losses  to  the  Reserve 
is  the  significant  number  of  Reserve  trainees  electing  to  accept 
an  active  duty  service  obligation.  These  youth  appear  to  be 
sampling  military  service  through  the  Reserves  and  switching  to 
the  active  force ,  if  their  trial  period  in  the  Reserves  is 
successful.  No  official  data  are  available  on  this  switching 
(which  is  counted  as  attrition  losses  in  the  Reserves),  but  it  is 


34/  Loss  rates  based  upon  CBO  analyses  of  data  from  the  Defense 
Department’s  Reserve  Components  Common  Personnel  Data  System 
(RCCPDS)  for  the  12-month  period  September  1976  to  September 
1977. 
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believed  that  20  percent  of  Reserve  trainees  later  accept  an 
active  duty  obligation.  35/ 

The  need  to  man  fully  all  6,500  Army  Guard  and  Reserve 
units  is  a  fundamental  requirements  issue  that  should  be  debated 
along  with  other  proposals  to  reduce  the  shortages  described 
here.  Sustaining  6,500  units  at  adequate  readiness  levels  poses 
not  only  a  difficult  manpower  supply  problem  but  also  a  very 
complex  administrative  management  problem,  and  simply  rebuilding 
unit  strength  will  not  guarantee  that  Reserves  can  effectively 
execute  their  mission  objectives.  36/ 


DEFENSE  MANPOWER,  I£SUES_BELEYMI_T0  NATIONAL  SERVICE 

The  evidence  presented  in  this  chapter  and  numerous  other 
reports  leads  to  one  unmistakable  conclusion:  substantial 
changes  in  defense  manpower  policies  and  programs  will  have  to  be 
made  over  the  next  decade  and  beyond  to  insure  an  adequate  supply 
of  manpower  to  meet  our  national  security  objectives.  The  sub¬ 
stantive  issues  that  the  Congress  will  have  to  debate  revolve 
around  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  these  policy  changes  as 
well  as  their  attendant  costs. 

By  fiscal  year  1985  manpower  costs  could  be  as  much  as  $8 
billion  more  than  they  are  today,  even  if  there  is  no  inflation 
and  no  increase  in  military  forces;  such  large  cost  increases 
may  threaten  the  viability  of  the  all-volunteer  force.  These 
potentially  large  increases  would  result  from  increases  in 
compensation  intended  to  overcome  projected  shortages  in  the 
enlistment  of  the  preferred  male  high-school  graduates.  Changes 
in  accession  policies,  however,  would  allow  DoD  to  overcome  the 


35/  This  finding  is  consistent  with  a  recent  survey  of  400 
Army  Reserve  respondents,  20  percent  of  whom  said  they 
intended  to  switch  to  the  active  Army  before  the  end  of 
their  Reserve  enlistment .  See  Richard  Orend  and  others , 
Reserve  Enlistment  Motivation.  Human  Resources  Research 
Organization  (October  1977),  P-  30. 

36/  For  a  detailed  discussion,  see  forthcoming  Congressional 
Budget  Office  report  on  improving  readiness  of  the  Army 
reserve  components. 
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projected  shortages  without  large  increases  in  costs.  One 
option  is  to  initiate  policies  that  would  eventually  reduce  the 
requirements  for  male  high-school  graduates,  2JJ  Recent  testi¬ 
mony  by  Defense  officials  seems  to  support  this  strategy  to  avoid 
recruit  shortages  in  the  future.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Manpower,  in  recent  Congressional  testimony  stated: 

We  will  look  hard  at  opportunities  to  reduce  the 
requirement  for  male  non-prior-service  accessions. 

Some  examples  are: 

o  Reduce  first-term  attrition, 
o  Utilize  more  women, 
o  Substitute  more  civilians, 
o  Increase  the  ratio  of  career  to  first-term 
service  members  with  increased  reenlist 
ments  and  recruiting  of  more  prior- 
service  personnel. 

o  Increase  the  proportion  of  longer  initial 
enlistments . 

We  will  also  examine  the  potential  to  increase  the 
supply  of  male  non-prior-service  recruits  by: 

o  Lessening  physical  standards  for  enlistment, 
o  Lowering  minimum  aptitude  standards, 
o  Improving  recruiting  efficiency.  38/ 


Because  the  military  services  are  so  heavily  dependent 
upon  youth  as  a  source  of  manpower,  implementation  of  a  National 
Service  program  is  certain  to  affect  military  enlistment  supply; 
the  real  contention  is  in  which  direction  and  by  how  much. 

From  a  defense  manpower  perspective,  a  fundamental  issue 
is  whether  some  form  of  National  Service  can  ameliorate  the 


31/  The  Costs  of  Defense  Manpower,  pp.  XI- XII. 

38/  Defense  Manpower  and  the  All-Volunteer  Force  (testimony 
of  Dr.  John  White,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Man¬ 
power),  Hearings  before  the  Task  Force  on  National  Security 
and  International  Affairs  of  the  House  Budget  Committee, 
July  12  and  13,  1966,  p.  81, 
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enlistment  supply  problem  for  the  military  in  a  more  cost- 
effective  way  than  the  strategy  currently  being  pursued  by 
DoD.  This  major  issue  is  addressed  in  Chapter  VI  of  this 
report.  An  examination  of  DoD  manpower  problems  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  youth  in  the  private  sector  strongly  suggest,  at  a 
minimum,  the  need  for  a  more  coherent  and  coordinated  set  of 
youth  policies  and  programs. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  some  form  of  Na¬ 
tional  Service  is  the  appropriate  vehicle  to  coordinate  and/or 
control  federal  programs  and  policies  that  affect  youth.  What¬ 
ever  the  outcome  of  any  debate  on  the  merits  of  National  Service, 
DoD  must  take  a  more  active  role  in  the  formulation  of  federal 
policies  toward  youth.  Future  military  manpower  policy  must 
be  formulated  with  due  consideration  given  to  a  diminishing  youth 
population,  a  possible  reduction  in  the  high  level  of  youth 
unemployment  and  rapid  expansion  of  domestic  programs  for  youth. 

Two  recent  examples  demonstrate  that  federal  initiatives 
outside  DoD's  immediate  sphere  of  influence  can  affect  military 
enlistment  supply.  Congress  has  recently  appropriated  funds  to 
more  than  double  the  size  of  the  Job  Corps  program  from  approxi¬ 
mately  21,000  to  44,000  enrollees  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1978.  99/  Although  it  is  not  widely  known,  the  military  has 
enlisted  more  than  28,000  Job  Corps  enrollees  over  the  six  year 
period  of  fiscal  years  1971-1976.  40/  If  the  military  continues 
to  enlist  about  20  percent  of  all  Job  Corps  enrollees,  they 
could  obtain  4,000  to  5,000  additional  enlistments  through 
expansion  of  the  Corps.  Job  Corps  completors  exhibit  retention 
behavior  in  the  military  that  is  considerably  better,  on  average, 
than  non-high  school  graduates  enlisting  in  the  military  without 
Job  Corps  experience.  Data  that  tend  to  support  this  observation 
are  shown  in  Table  3. 


39/  For  a  discussion  of  recent  developments  in  youth  employment 
and  training  programs,  see  statement  of  Robert  McConnon, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Employment  and  Training, 
Hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  Opportunities,  November  10,  1977. 

40/  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  tabulations. 
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TABLE  3-  COMPARISON  OF  DoD  NON-ETS  ATTRITION  RATES  AS  OF  JANUARY 
1977  FOR  VARIOUS  GROUPS  ENLISTING  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 


Mental  Groups 


I&II  IIIA  IIIB  IV  Total 

(Average  attrition  rate,  expressed 
as  a  percent,  at  the  end  of  two  years) 


Job  Corps  Trainees 

Noncomp let or s  54.5 

Completors  29.1 

DoD  Non-High  School 

Graduates  38.8 

DoD  High  School 
Graduates  17.5 


53.9 

53.8 

57.1 

54.3 

31.5 

32.1 

33.2 

31.7 

42.4 

47.2 

48.1 

44.1 

21.7 

24.5 

27.7 

21.1 

The  data  support  the  general  notion  that  youth  who  experi¬ 
ence  some  form  of  institutional  success  have  a  better  chance  of 
successfully  completing  their  terms  of  military  service  and 
represent  a  better  employment  risk  for  the  military.  Expansion 
of  domestic  programs,  such  as  the  Job  Corps,  can  offer  a  lucra¬ 
tive  recruiting  opportunity  for  the  military.  The  military 
could  even  encourage  rejected  applicants  or  dropouts  from  mili¬ 
tary  service  to  enter  these  domestic  programs  and  upgrade  their 
skills  and  reapply  for  enlistment  at  a  later  date. 

The  second  example  of  a  policy  not  initiated  by  DoD  but  with 
the  potential  for  substantial  effect  on  enlistment  supply  is  the 
recent  minimum  wage  legislation.  About  80  percent  of  all  wage 
earners  were  in  industries  and  businesses  covered  by  the  minimum 
wage  law.  This  law  increases  the  minimum  wage  by  46  percent  from 
$2.30  an  hour  in  1977  to  $3.35  an  hour  by  January  1981* 

A  rapid  increase  in  minimum  wage  can  have  some  positive 
effect  on  enlistment  supply  if  the  hypothesis  is  correct  that 
minimum  wage  increases  tend  to  exacerbate  youth  employment 
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problems  and  in  turn  increase  the  potential  supply  of  military 
volunteers .  jKJ./  The  more  likely  net  result ,  however,  is  a 
potentially  sizable  decline  in  enlistments  should  military  wages 
fail  to  maintain  a  competitive  posture  with  youth  wages  in  both 
the  private  sector  and  domestic  federal  manpower  programs.  This 
conclusion  is  based  on  a  number  of  studies  that  show  that  changes 
in  the  ratio  of  first-term  enlisted  pay  to  civilian  wages  can 
have  significant  effects  on  military  accession  rates.  JL2/ 

Because  military  promotion  rates  have  declined  rapidly  over 
the  past  several  years,  an  enlistee’s  basic  pay  in  the  first  year 
has  increased  slightly  more  than  4  percent  annually  over  the 
four-year  period  1973-1977.  Given  the  pressure  to  restrain 
growth  in  defense  manpower  costs,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
military  compensation  will  be  allowed  to  grow  at  anything  near 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  minimum  wage.  If  DoD  recruiting 
were  incorporated  into  a  National  Service  Program,  entry  level 
wages  for  both  military  and  domestic  programs  would  probably  be 
set  at  the  federal  minimum,  resulting  in  large  military  pay 
increases  over  the  next  several  years. 


41/  For  a  discussion  of  the  possible  youth  employment  effects 
of  minimum  wage  legislation,  see  George  Iden,  Business 
Conditions.  Demography  and  the  Teenage  Unemployment  Prob¬ 
lem.  Congressional  Budget  Office  (paper  presented  before 
the  Southern  Economic  Association,  November  1977) • 

42/  For  a  survey  of  the  literature  on  attempts  to  model  the 
military  enlistment  supply  phenomenon,  see  Dorothy  Amey 
and  others ,  Econometric  Models  of  Armed  Forces  Enlistment 
Levels f  General  Research  Corporation  (October  1976). 
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CHAPTER  III.  CIVILIAN  YOUTH  PROBLEMS  AND  CURRENT  POLICIES 


Civilian  youth  employment  problems  have  lead  to  calls  for 
more  stimulative  macroeconomic  policies  and  expanded  and  changed 
employment  and  training  activities.  Inequalities  in  educational 
opportunities  and  the  continued  role  of  postsecondary  education 
in  social  and  economic  success  have  led  to  proposals  for  in¬ 
creased  federal  aid  to  higher  education.  Alienation  and  a  lack 
of  social  commitment  among  youth  and  the  desire  of  the  society  at 
large  for  the  services  of  youth  have  led  to  proposals  for  expand¬ 
ing  domestic  and  foreign  service  programs.  Youth  issues  and  the 
current  federal  programs  aimed  at  them  have  been  the  focus  of 
National  Service  proposals. 


YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS  AND  POLICIES 

Young  people  have  the  same  employment  problems — unemploy¬ 
ment  ,  underemployment ,  and  low  wages— as  other  workers .  But 
the  distribution  and  magnitude  of  youth  employment  problems 
differ  significantly  from  those  of  older  workers.  In  1976  the 
unemployment  rate  for  workers  aged  16  to  24  was  14.7  percent 
compared  to  5.5  percent  for  workers  over  24.  Youth  represented 
24  percent  (22.9  million)  of  the  labor  force  but  46  percent 
of  the  unemployed  (3.4  million  out  of  a  total  unemployed  labor 
force  of  7*3  million).  Of  those  workers  who  had  dropped  out  of 
the  labor  force  because  they  thought  they  could  not  get  jobs,  29 
percent  were  under  age  24;  39  percent  of  those  working  part-time 
but  seeking  full-time  jobs  were  youth.  J/ 


J./  For  other  discussions  of  the  nature  of  youth  employment 
problems  and  its  causes,  see  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Policy  Options  for  the  Teenage  Unemployment  Problem.  Back¬ 
ground  Paper  No.  13  (September  1976);  The  Teenage  Unem¬ 
ployment  Problem:  What  Are  The  Options?  (October  14,  1976) ; 
and  a  forthcoming  CBO  report  on  prospects  and  policy  for 
youth  unemployment . 
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Youth  suffer  from  both  current  and  future  employment 
problems.  In  the  short  run,  the  Income  loss  due  to  unemployment, 
underemployment,  and  low-paying  jobs  may  prevent  them  from 
contributing  to  their  family's  income,  from  establishing  in¬ 
dependence  from  their  parents,  or  from  financing  their  partici¬ 
pation  in  education  and  training  activities.  In  the  long  run  a 
lack  of  work  experience  prevents  them  from  developing  skills , 
good  work  attitudes  and  habits,  and  favorable  employment  records. 

All  youth  suffer ,  to  some  extent ,  from  structural  labor 
market  problems — lack  of  education,  skills,  experience,  lack  of 
proximity  to  available  jobs,  and  discrimination — but  certain 
groups  suffer  disproportionately.  While  "youth"  is  generally 
defined  as  all  16-24  year  olds,  groups  within  that  population 
suffer  in  very  different  intensities  from  labor  market  problems. 
A  principal  differentiating  factor  is  the  level  of  educational 
attainment.  Race  is  also  an  important  determinant  of  differen¬ 
tial  labor  market  success.  In  general,  nonwhite  youth  are 
disproportionately  in  educational  attainment  groups  with  higher 
rates  of  unemployment. 

High  School  Dropouts.  In  1975,  14  percent  of  all  persons 
aged  16-24  were  high  school  dropouts  (see  Table  4);  their  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  was  25*3  percent.  This  represented  almost  23 
percent  of  all  youth  unemployment  at  the  time.  Nonwhites,  who 
make  up  14  percent  of  the  total  16-24  year  old  population,  ac¬ 
counted  for  28  percent  of  this  group.  The  long-run  effects  of 
unemployment  may  be  particularly  severe  for  this  group  because  of 
their  lack  of  education,  skills,  and  experience. 

High  School  Gr_adua£es-_Who_  Haye__Not_Completed  and  Are  Not 
Attending  a  Four-Year  College.  In  1975,  38  percent  of  all 
16-24  year  olds  had  graduated  from  high  school  but  had  not 
completed  and  were  not  attending  a  four-year  college.  Their 
unemployment  rate  was  12.9  percent.  Forty-three  percent  of 
unemployed  youth  were  in  this  group;  20  percent  were  nonwhite. 
This  group  is  composed  of  youth  who  are  experiencing  severe 
structural  problems,  as  well  as  those  who  are  having  diffi¬ 
culty  making  a  successful  transition  from  school  to  work. 
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TABLE  4.  EMPLOYMENT  EXPERIENCES  OF  YOUTH  (16-24  years  old) 

BY  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT,  OCTOBER  1975  (Numbers  in  Thousands) 


Group  by 
Educational 

1 

1 

1  Civilian 
!  tutional 

Noninsti- 

Pooulation 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

r 

* 

i 

Civilian  Labor  Force  ! 

Unemployed 

Population 

i 

i 

1  Unemploy - 
!  ment  Rate 

Attainment 

j  Number 

l 

l 

Percent 

1 

1 

Number 

Percent  | 

Number 

Percent 

!  Percent 

1 

1 _  _ 

Not  Enrolled  in 
School 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Attended  less 
ro  than  12  years 

Ul 

1 

1 

!  4,824 

1 

14 

* 

1 

1 

1 

2,969 

14  i 

750 

23 

1 

1 

!  25.3 

1 

Attended 

12-15  years 

* 

1 

!  13,201 
i 

38 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10,844 

50  : 

1,399 

43 

1 

1 

!  12,9 

i 

Attended 

16  or  more  years 

i 

i 

!  1,373 

* 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1,290 

6  j 

107 

3 

* 

i 

!  8.3 

i 

Enrolled  in  School 

!  15,284 

i 

i 

44 

1 

1 

» 

1 

6,730 

31  ! 

1,012 

31 

l  15-0 

i 

i 

Total 

i 

I  34,700 
j 

_ i _ 

100 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

-J- 

21,833 

100  ! 

3,268 

100 

i 

I  15-0 

_i _ 

SOURCE:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data. 
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College  Graduates.  Four  percent  of  all  16-24  year  olds  had 
graduated  from  college  in  1975.  The  unemployment  rate  for  these 
college  graduates  was  8.3  percent.  Only  3  percent  of  unemployed 
youth  were  in  this  group;  nonwhites  represented  about  5  percent 
of  the  group.  To  the  extent  that  college  graduates  can  antici¬ 
pate  higher  earnings  and  better  employment  records  because  of 
their  greater  level  of  educational  attainment,  the  long-term 
effects  of  their  unemployment  are  not  as  severe  as  those  of 
non-college  graduates. 

In-Sohool  Youth.  Another  group  of  unemployed  youth  are 
those  currently  enrolled  in  school.  In  1975,  44  percent  of 
all  16-24  year  olds  were  in  this  group.  Their  unemployment  rate 
was  15.0  percent.  Thirty-one  percent  of  unemployed  youth  were 
in  this  group;  15  percent  were  nonwhite.  With  better  education 
records,  this  group  may  not  suffer  great  employment  problems  in 
the  long  run,  but  to  the  extent  that  they  need  income  to  finance 
their  education,  the  short-  and  long-term  effects  of  their 
unemployment  are  substantial. 

In  general,  less  educated  and  nonwhite  youth  also  experi¬ 
ence  more  underemployment  and  have  lower  wages.  The  median 
hourly  wage  of  white  teenage  (16-19  year  old)  males  was  $2.48  in 
May  1976;  for  nonwhites  it  was  $2.40.  The  gap  was  greater  for 
older  youth  (20-24  year  olds):  $3*60  for  whites  and  $3*54  for 
nonwhites.  2/ 

Youth  employment  problems  are  also  affected  by  macroeconomic 
conditions  and  demographic  trends.  When  aggregate  unemployment 
is  high ,  younger  workers ,  who  have  less  skill ,  training,  and 
work  experience,  are  likely  to  experience  higher  rates  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  A  decline  of  one  percentage  point  in  the  overall 
unemployment  rate  is  associated  with  a  decline  of  more  than  one 
percentage  point  in  the  youth  unemployment  rate,  3/  Declines  in 
the  youth  population  should  also  result  in  modest  declines  in 
the  teenage  unemployment  rate,  3/ 


2/  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  employment  problems  of  youth, 
see  a  forthcoming  Congressional  Budget  Office  report  on  youth 
unemployment  prospects  and  policies. 


3/  Ibid. 
1/  Ibid. 
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Youth  Employment  and  Training  Activities 


Youth  have  been  an  important  focus  of  employment  and  train¬ 
ing  policy.  Youth  under  age  22  account  for  about  one-half  of 
the  overall  federal  employment  and  training  effort.  About 
$6.5  billion  of  the  $12.6  billion  employment  and  training  appro¬ 
priations  for  fiscal  year  1977  were  spent  on  youth.  This  amount 
funded  roughly  880,000  enrollment  opportunities  for  an  estimated 
2.5  million  youth.  Nearly  one  million  of  these  participants 
were  in  the  Summer  Youth  Program,  however,  so  the  full-year 
programs  had  only  about  1 ,5  million  participants  (see  Table  5) . 

Historically,  participants  in  employment  and  training 
programs  come  disproportionately  from  disadvantaged  groups  (see 
Table  5),  more  than  three-quarters  (76  percent)  from  poor  fami¬ 
lies,  53  percent  from  minority  groups,  59  percent  with  less  than 
a  high  school  education,  and  27  percent  cash  assistance  re¬ 
cipients  .  These  characteristics  may  change  as  the  Economic 
Stimulus  Appropriations  Act  and  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demon¬ 
stration  Projects  Act  of  1977  are  implemented,  5/ 


£/  The  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  has 
elements  of  youth  service  in  it.  Subpart  I  of  Part  C,  Youth 
Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Projects,  authorizes  experimenta¬ 
tion  with  guaranteed  part-time  jobs  for  youth.  It  emphasizes 
jobs  for  disadvantaged  youth  who  lack  a  high  school  diploma. 
The  act  also  authorizes  the  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps 
for  unemployed  youth  16-23.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  act 
are  quite  similar  to  CETA  Title  I,  training  services. 
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TABLE  5.  CURRENT  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  EFFORT 


Program 

Actual  Fiscal  Year 

1977  Budget  Authority 
(dollars  in  millions) 

Estimated  Fiscal 
Year  1977  Average 
Cost  per  Service 
Year  (dollars) 

Estimated  Current 
Enrollment 
Opportunities 
(in  thousands) 

Comprehensive  Employment 

and  Training  Act  (CETA) 

Title  I 

1,880 

4,000 

470 

Title  II 

1 ,540 

7,600 

125  a/ 

Title  HI 

2,204 

- 

- 

National  Programs 

(699) 

4,400 

33  d/ 

Youth  Employment  Act 

(1,000) 

6,500 

154  a/ 

Summer  Youth 

(595) 

2,500 

240  V 

Title  IV 

266 

9,700 

30 

Title  VI 

6,847 

8,300 

600  &/ 

Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN) 

370 

10,800 

31 

TOTALS 

13,107 

— 

1,683 

a/  Projected  level  of  enrollment  opportunities  to  be  attained  under  the  Economic  Stimulus 
Appropriations  Act  of  1977* 

£/  Full-year  equivalent  of  960*000  summer  positions. 

Si/  Assumes  that  CETA  prime  sponsors  will  not  reduce  proportions  of  youth  in  Titles  II  and 
VI  because  funds  are  now  available  for  youth  under  Title  III, 

dJ  Includes  only  Migrants  and  Farmworkers  and  Indian  Programs. 

£/  Fiscal  year  1976  data*  except  for  Youth  Employment  Act  assumption*  for  which  no  data 
are  available. 


TABLE  S-  (Continued)* 


Fiscal  Year  1975 
Percent  of  New 
Participants 
under  Age  22 

Estimated  Current 
Enrollment  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Youth 
(in  thousands) 

Assumed  Average 

Duration  (in  years) 

Estimated  Youth  Partici¬ 
pants  in  Current  Employ* 
ment  Opportunities  (in 
thousands) 

57 

268 

*37 

724 

22 

28  £/ 

*52 

54 

47 

16  £/ 

,18 

89 

100 

154 

.50 

308 

100 

240  W 

.25 

960 

100 

30 

.45 

67 

22 

132  &/ 

.55 

240 

17 

5 

.35 

14 

— 

883 

— 

2,456 
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The  employment  and  training  programs  are  moving  toward 
greater  emphasis  on  Tower-income  and  disadvantaged  persons.  The 
targeting  of  countercyclical  public  service  Jobs  ( CETA ,  Title 
VI)  and  the  employment  and  training  activities  of  the  Youth 
Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  support  this  trend. 
Increased  emphasis  on  the  disadvantaged  results  from  a  growing 
realization  that  these  individuals  have  significantly  worse 
employment  histories  and  futures;  that  training  (and  to  some 
extent  employment)  programs  have  greater  effects  on  the  employ¬ 
ment  successes  of  these  disadvantaged  individuals;  and  that 
targeted  public  programs  are  more  likely  to  supplement  (rather 
than  replace)  private  activities.  V 


PQSTSECQMDARY  EDUCATION  PROBLEMS  AND  POLICIES 
Inequalities  in . Educational  Opportunity 

Postsecondary  education  contributes  to  future  employment 
success  and  is  an  important  vehicle  for  achieving  equality  of 
social,  economic,  and  educational  opportunity.  Although  signifi¬ 
cant  debate  has  surrounded  the  Issue  of  whether  the  economic 
returns  from  higher  education  are  declining,  most  observers  agree 
that  postsecondary  education  increases  an  individual's  chances 
of  economic  success.  JJ  Studies  show  that  college  attendance 
or  completion  also  contributes  to  economic  and  social  equality 
between  segments  of  the  population — for  example,  between  black 
and  white  Americans,  and  between  children  from  rich  and  poor 
families,  jj!/ 


_£/  For  a  further  discussion  of  these  factors  see  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  Public  Employment  and  Training  Assistance: 
Alternative  Federal  Approaches.  Budget  Issue  Paper  (February 
1977). 

JJ  See  Congressional  Budget  Office ,  Postseoondarv  Education: 
The  Current  Federal  Role  and  Alternative  JLpproachea.  Budget 
Issue  Paper  (February  1977),  pp.  4-8. 

§/  See  Congressional  Budget  Office,  Income  Disparities  Between 
Black  and  White  Americans.  Background  Paper  (December  1977). 
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Predictably,  the  students  least  likely  to  enroll  in  post¬ 
secondary  education  are  low-achieving  students  from  low  income 
families.  As  income  and  achievement  rise,  so  do  rates  of  enroll¬ 
ment.  For  example,  less  than  50  percent  of  medium-achievement 
high  school  graduates  from  lower-income  families  ($0-7,500 
annually)  went  on  to  postsecondary  education,  compared  to  about 
70  percent  of  graduates  with  similar  achievement  levels  but 
higher  family  income  (above  $15,000)  (see  Table  6).  Lower-income 
students  are  also  less  likely  to  enroll  in  higher-priced  schools 
and  less  likely  to  complete  postsecondary  education. 


TABLE  6.  COLLEGE  ENROLLMENT  RATES  FOR  1972  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 
BY  FAMILY  INCOME  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  ACHIEVEMENT  LEVELS; 
FALL  1972 


High  School  Achievement  Level  W 


Annual  Family 

Bottom 

Second 

Third 

Highest 

Income  a./ 

30 

20 

30 

20  All  Achieve- 

(dollars) 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent  ment  Levels 

$0-  7,500 

30 

41 

47 

64 

45 

7,500-10,500 

32 

48 

58 

70 

53 

10,500-15,000 

35 

49 

64 

75 

59 

15,000  and  up 

47 

64 

77 

86 

72 

All  Incomes 

35 

50 

62 

75 

57 

SOURCE:  Compiled  by  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  under 
contract  to  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

&/  These  groupings  are  approximate. 

b/  The  achievement  measure  is  computed  from  rank  in  class 
and  secondary  school  grade  point  average  as  reported  by 
high  school  counselor. 


r 
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Of  the  group  that  did  not  attend  school  beyond  high school, 
i(0  percent  said  they  did  not  do  so  for  economic  reasons^  (they 
needed  money  for  themselves  or  their  families,  or  they  had 
no  money  for  school).  This  suggests  that  about  20  percent  of  all 
graduating  high  school  seniors  (there  were  approximately  3 
million  graduates  in  1972)  were  simply  priced  out  of  the  post¬ 
secondary  education  marketplace. 

Completing  postsecondary  school  ;  is  another  important  com¬ 
ponent  of  educational  opportunity.  The  rate  of  completion  by 
enrollees  does  not  seem  to  vary  by  race  or  income,  but  appears  to 
be  higher  for  students  at  four-year  than  at  two-year  insti¬ 
tutions  .  In  a  follow-up  study  of  the  1966  freshman  class , 
Alexander  Astin  found  that  66  percent  of  the  entering  students  at 
two-year  colleges  returned  for  a  second  year  while  78; percent  of 
those  entering  four-year  schools  returned.  3/  Because  their 
choice  among  institutions  is  limited,  a  larger  percentage  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  students  attend  schools  with  lower  per¬ 
sistence  rates. 


Federal  Higher,  Education  Policy  10/ 

In  response  to  inequalities  in  educational  opportunities 
and  to  other  needs,  the  federal  government  spent  approximately 
$14.3  billion  on  higher  education  programs  in  fiscal  year  19 77. 
Higher  education  policy  is  designed  to  serve  four  broad  purposes: 
improving  equality  of  opportunity;  easing  the  financial  burdens 
of  families  supporting  children  in  college;  maintaining  thfe 
financial  viability  of  higher  education  institutions  and  the 
postsecondary  education  sector  as  a  whole; ;  and  increasing  thfe 
nation's  knowledge  and  information.  Unlike  other  areas  of  youth 
policy,  in  which  federal  funds  dominate  a  sector,  federal  funds 


3J  Alexander  Astin,  College  Dropouts:  A  National  Profile. 
American  Council  on  Education  Research  Reports  (Washington, 
D.C.  ,  1972). 

10/  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  federal  higher  education  goals 
and  activities,  see  Congressional  Budget  Office,  Post- 
secondary  Education: _ The.  Current  Federal  Role  and  Alter¬ 

native  Approaches  (February  1977). 
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pay  for  only  about  30  percent  of  the  total  costs  of  higher 
education.  11/  Federal  expenditures  have  substantial  but  not 
controlling  effects  on  higher  education  enrollments  and  costs. 

Federal  expenditures  for  higher  education  are  directed 
to  one  or  more  federal  objectives.  Student  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  lower  the  net  cost  of  college  to  recipient  students  and 
their  families.  These  reductions  can  increase  the  likelihood 
of  enrollment ,  alter  the  distribution  of  students  among  types 
of  institutions,  and  reduce  the  financial  burdens  on  students  and 
their  families.  The  effects  of  these  programs — whether  they 
promote  equal  opportunity  or  reduce  financial  burdens — depend  in 
large  part  on  whether  or  not  aid  is  given  to  low-  and  moderate- 
income  students  or  to  middle-income  students.  Most  student 
assistance  programs  are  targeted  toward  students  from  low-  and 
moderate— income  families,  but  they  also  provide  some  support  to 
middle-income  students. 

In  recent  years  increasing  levels  and  proportions  of 
federal  higher  education  resources  have  been  directed  toward 
equality  of  opportunity,  largely  in  the  form  of  student  assist¬ 
ance  programs.  12/  This  trend  may  continue  as  concern  for 
educational  equality  increases  and  the  level  of  inequality 
remains  sizable.  The  trend  to  targeting  federal  student  assist¬ 
ance  funds  toward  students  from  low-  to  middle-income  families 
may  also  continue  because  the  enrollment  decisions  of  these 
students  are  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  federal  aid.  Colleges 
and  universities  are  likely  to  be  increasingly  aggressive  in  the 
use  of  financial  aid  to  maintain  enrollment  levels  as  their 
client  group— the  overall  youth  population — declines  in  size. 


1 1/  These  funds  include  federal  support  for  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  conducted  by  academic  institutions;  federal  support 
for  students  provided  by  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
the  Veterans  Administration,  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  and  tax  expenditures. 

12/  For  a  further  discussion  see  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Postseoondarv  Education :  The  Current  Federal  Role  and 
Alternative  Approaches  ( February  1 977 ) . 
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Programs  can  be  linked  indirectly  with  the  predominant  goals 
or  purposes  they  serve.  Approximately  half  (51.2  percent,  or 
$7.4  billion)  of  the  fiscal  year  1977  support  for  post secondary 
education  was  directed  toward  increasing  the  equality  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity. 


YOUTH  COMMITMENT  AND_SERVICE  PROBLEMS  AND  POLICIES 
The  Heed  for  Commitment  and  Service 

Military  manpower  problems,  youth  unemployment,  inequalities 
in  educational  opportunities,  and  the  laok  of  commitment  and 
participation  by  youth  have  all  prompted  ohanges  in  current 
programs  and  proposals  for  new  activities— for  example,  National 
Servloe.  Some  argue  that  such  programs  should  be  mounted  not 
because  of  their  service  to  youth  but  because  the  services  of 
youth  will  benefit  society  as  a  whole. 

The  teenage  and  young  adult  years  are  a  major  and  difficult 
period  of  transition  and  choice.  Individuals  move  rapidly 
from  protective  and  restrictive  institutions— parent -dominated 
families  and  administratively-regulated  schools— into  situations 
and  Institutions  in  which  choioe  is  the  mode  rather  than  the 
exception.  High  rates  of  attrition  from  the  armed  services, 
frequent  switching  of  jobs  within  the  civilian  labor  market,  high 
levels  of  withdrawal  from  college,  and  frequent  opting  out  of 
society  are  symptoms  of  transitional  difficulties.  Evidence  of 
the  levels  of  alienation  among  youth  is  sketchy  but  suggestive  of 
the  need  for  social  commitment  and  service.  Almost  48  percent  of 
male  college  freshmen  and  41  percent  of  females  believe  that 
there  is  little  they  can  do  to  change  the  society.  JQ/  About  one 
in  seven  youth  (15  percent  of  noncollege,  11  percent  of  college 
enrollees)  consider  themselves  to  be  second-class  citizens.  14/ 
Alienation  among  disavantaged  youth— for  example,  black  teenagers 
in  urban  ghettos— is  particularly  high. 


13/  ACE  National  Norms,  Fall  1976. 

11/  Daniel  Yankelovich,  The  New  Morality— A  Profile  of  American 
Youth  in  the  Seventies.  McGraw  (1974). 


Federal  Voluntary  Service  Programs 


The  search  for  an  escape  from  society  or  an  opportunity  to 
participate  successfully  in  some  lifestyle  does  not  always  lead 
to  either  socially  or  personally  productive  involvements.  Youth 
employment  and  voluntary  service  programs  have  been  implemented 
to  provide  opportunities  for  productive  social  participation  by 
youth.  National  Service  proposals  that  either  expand  existing 
opportunities  for  service  or  develop  new  modes  of  social  involve¬ 
ment  have  been  supported  on  the  basis  that  they  will  fulfill 
youth  needs  for  commitment  and  participation. 

Proposed  youth  programs  have  also  been  based  on  a  need  for 
the  services  of  youth.  Rural  conservation  and  environmental 
needs  are  already  being  addressed  by  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps .  Some  urban  needs— for  example ,  decaying  neighborhood 
parks — could  be  met  by  youth  service  programs.  Services  to  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  elderly  could  be  provided  by  otherwise 
unemployed  or  underemployed  youth.  In  meeting  these  needs,  youth 
could  provide  useful  service  and  increase  their  sense  of  social 
participation  and  contribution. 

Domestic  Service  Programs.  Youth  participate  in  four 
domestic  service  programs  supported  by  the  federal  agency  for 
volunteer  service,  ACTION.  These  programs  are: 


o  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  (VISTA) .  This  program 
seeks  to  alleviate  the  social  and  economic  ills  that  are 
a  result  of  poverty  in  local  communities.  VISTA  uses 
the  services  of  full-time  volunteers  who  must  serve  at 
least  one  year. 

o  University  Year  for  ACTION  (UYA).  A  program  in  which 
college  students  serve  full-time  and  receive  academic 
credit  for  their  efforts  in  community  projects  that  deal 
with  poverty  problems. 

o  Youth  Challenge  Program  (YCP) .  An  opportunity  for  young 
people  to  serve  as  part-time  uncompensated  volunteers 
in  projects  dealing  with  poverty  problems  in  local 
communities. 
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o  National  Student  Volunteer  Program  (NSVP) .  A  program 
in  which  ACTION  provides  technical  assistance  and  pro¬ 
fessional  expertise  to  student  volunteers  in  existing 
community-based  programs  dealing  With  poverty  problems. 

The  total  activity  level  of  these  programs  is  small  com¬ 
pared  to  the  size  of  other  programs  in  which  youth:  participate. 
Funding  for  these  four  programs  was  $28.5  million  in  fiscal  year 
1977)  only  26  percent  of  the  total  ACTION  domestic  program  budget 
of  $109.1  million. 

Youth  participate  in  varying  degrees  in  the  various  domestic 
service  programs.  Approximately  40  percent  of  the  volunteers  in 
VISTA  are  youth,  but  because  all  volunteers  must  be  at  least  18 
years  old,  only  1.5  percent  of  VISTA  volunteers  are  teenagers. 
The  majority  of  the  volunteers  in  the  UYA  program,  which  involves 
college  students,  are  youth;  63  percent  are  between  1,6  and  24 
years,  but  only  5.5  percent  are  teenagers.  The  Youth  Challenge 
Program  is  ACTION'S  largest  program  in  terms  of  youth  participa¬ 
tion.  Because  YCP  requires  that  all  volunteers  be^between  the 
ages  of  14  and  21  at  the  time  of  initial  enrollment,  almost  all 
volunteers  (95  percent)  are  youth.  NSVP  is  serviced  but  not 
sponsored  by  ACTION,  so  there  are  no  reports  on  the  ages  of 
program  participants.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  one-half  million  participants  in.  local  community 
projects  are  between  the  ages  of  16  and  22. 

Women  are  a  majority  of  the  participants  in  all  of  the 
ACTION  domestic  programs.  Women  comprise  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  participants  in  VISTA,  58  percent  of  the  volunteers  in  UYA, 
and  53  percent  of  the  volunteers  in  ICR.  More  women,  than  men 
participate  in  NSVP. 

The  distribution  of  volunteers  by  educational  background 
depends  largely  on  the  eligibility  requirements  of  each  program. 
The  VISTA  program's  volunteers  are  very  well-educated;  55  percent 
have  a  college  degree  and  only  9  percent  have  less  than  a  high 
school  education.  Virtually  all  of  the  volunteers  in  the  UYA 
program,  which  is  targeted  toward  college  students  and  admini¬ 
stered  through  the  colleges,  have  at  least  a  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  or  equivalent.  More  than  90  percent  have  had  some  college 
education  at  the  time  of  enrollment.  Only  9  percent  have  a 
high  school  or  technical  school  background.  Youth  Challenge 
program  participants  are  less  educated,  in  part  because  they 


are  younger  and,  in  many  cases,  still  enrolled  in  high  school. 
More  than  69  percent  have  less  than  a  high  school  education,  and 
less  than  1  percent  have  a  college  degree. 

foreign  Civilian  Service:  The  Peace  Corps.  The  Peace 
Corps  program  is  designed  to  assist  developing  countries  meet 
their  needs  for  trained  manpower.  Programs  are  designed  to 
combat  the  problems  of  poverty,  illiteracy,  hunger,  and  disease 
in  local  areas  through  the  efforts  of  full-time  volunteers.  Most 
volunteers  serve  two  years  after  completing  a  two-month  training 
period.  They  receive  a  modest  stipend  in  addition  to  subsistence 
living  expenses. 

Like  the  ACTION  domestic  programs,  the  Peace  Corps  is  small 
in  relation  to  other  programs  in  which  youth  participate.  Ap¬ 
proximately  5,800  volunteers  and  trainees  participated  in  fiscal 
year  1977;  58  percent  were  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25.  Only 
0.3  percent  were  under  the  age  of  21.  In  fiscal  year  1977, 
total  funding  for  the  Peace  Corps  was  $80.7  million,  or  42.5 
percent  of  the  total  ACTION  budget  of  $189.8  million. 

Unlike  the  participants  in  the  ACTION  domestic  programs,  the 
majority  (more  than  60  percent  in  fiscal  year  1977)  of  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  are  men.  The  participation  of  women  as  a 
percentage  of  total  volunteers  has  been  increasing  steadily, 
however,  growing  from  30  percent  in  fiscal  year  1970  to  almost  40 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  very  well-educated.  All  have  at 
least  a  high  school  education.  In  fiscal  year  1977,  only  3.2 
percent  had  not  attended  school  following  high  school  graduation. 
Almost  75  percent  had  a  college  degree. 

This  high  level  of  educational  achievement  results  from 
the  requirement  that  each  volunteer  have  abilities  and/or  educa¬ 
tional  background  qualifying  him  for  a  service  needed  by  a 
developing  country.  It  may  also  result  from  the  fact  that 
the  Peace  Corps  often  has  more  applicants  than  volunteer  posi¬ 
tions  and  can  select  the  most  qualified  from  a  large  pool  of 
applicants. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  THE  COMPETITION  FOR  YOUTH 


New  youth  policies  and  programs — including  National  Ser- 
vice--have  been  proposed  because  of  the  high  costs  and  limited 
efficacy  of  current  military  manpower  and  civilian  youth  poli¬ 
cies  .  The  performance  of  military  recruitment  and  enlistment 
policy  is  disappointing  because  in  spite  of  higher  salaries  and 
benefits  and  the  increased  availability  of  potential  recruits 
resulting  from  high  civilian  unemployment,  low  enlistment  rates 
and  high  attrition  have  left  active  and  reserve  units  below 
desired  levels  of  strength.  The  effects  of  current  employment 
and  training  policy  are  disappointing  because  youth  unemployment 
remains  high  (especially  among  the  disadvantaged)  and  current 
programs  appear  to  have  limited  impact  on  the  future  employment 
successes  of  their  participants.  The  effectiveness  of  post¬ 
secondary  policy  is  disappointing  because  enrollment  probabili¬ 
ties  continue  to  depend  substantially  on  family  income  in  spite 
of  sizable  increases  in  federal  funding  for  higher  education 
student  assistance. 

The  disappointing  results, of  current  policy  may  result 
from  several  factors.  First,  the  level  of  funding  may  be  inade¬ 
quate  to  solve  the  problems  at  which  the  policies  are  aimed. 
Second,  the  programs  may  be  improperly  conceived  and/or  poorly 
implemented  and  thus,  regardless  of  their  level  of  funding, 
unlikely  to  be  effective.  Third,  programs  may  compete  with 
one  another  for  scarce  resources— namely ,  the  youth  population 
itself. 

Currently,  most  of  the  demand  for  youth  is  for  those  who 
have  completed  high  school.  The  military  prefers  high  school 
graduates  to  nongraduates  because  of  their  lower  attrition  and 
higher  performance  levels.  Similarly,  private  employers  prefer 
high  school  graduates.  Colleges  and  universities  also  compete 
for  high  school  graduates.  Federal  youth  employment  and  training 
programs  are  targeted  toward  disadvantaged  youth  and  thus  enroll 
substantial  numbers  of  high  school  dropouts  or  graduates  who 
have  not  gone  on  to  college. 


I 


"These  competitive  demands  result  'Ini  "constrained  supply  (that 
is,  not  employed,  not  enrolled,  and  not  enlisted.}, , of  more  educap-. 
ed  youth.  For  both  whites  and  nonwhites,  the  unemployment  rates 
for  youth  who  are  not  enrolled  in  school  are  lower  among  the  more 
educated.  Non-enrolled  white  high  school  dropouts  had  a  20.6 
percent  unemployment  rate  in  1975,  wpile  the  unemployment  rate 
of  high  school  completers  was  10.6  percent  (ape  .Tabie  7).  .  The 
labor  force  p^rticipatiop  rates  were.also- significantly  lower  for 
nongraduates.  The  ..competition  .  for  high,  school  /graduates  “results 
in  a  proportionately.'  lower  .  rate  of.  their  'availability  .  for  the 
armed  services.  ,7.  -77  ;  7'77_ .  .,  ..7'  7. 7:  ^7-:7 '  ".77,,.  ' , 


.7  7  THE  SUPPLY  OP  1 7 -24  TEAR  OLD  MALES  JfOT  BMBOLLEiX  IN.  SCHOOL  :  ■' 

:  .  BY  RACE  AIJP  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT,  1975;  .  ;rs  -  uni 


Rasrer 

Level  bt  ■ 

Etf&batlonal- 

Attaimnent 

Civilian 
'  Population 

i'liii-  -  ^ 

-thousands). 

Military' 

'  Par%iciparita  L 

— c  !\  * 1  r  ;j  r — 1 1  .ij 

'Civilian  Lhboh 

^UhempibynStit 

Rate  7:;t  v=  ^paiicai:  Rate' 

:  { pereen^?  77 -  ;  (pe^c^t):; 

White 

leas  than 

12  years 

1,59^  : 

.  ;  178 

Jai-  2Cr.fr 

7  a 

,12;  y^ars  f=  ,v 

’  3  ,494 

.628  a  , 

‘;.:a  -I'M 

=17/ 

^  l":  .  ■  i  }  rt' 

C  *'  i'-" 

;  n  1/  &  .;r  r:  .T  q:^  .f. 

Nonwliite 

IbsS  thin 

1  :  .  ;  O'  : 

.■yili,': 

■j  s:.;i  y d  ;■  i~ ; 

-i£  years  •:  - 

:1;  3^6  • 

•  •  •  48  • 

■■-'■"TBS  - 

'  83.fr  *•-- 

12  yeara^  ; 

455 

r: — \r_y  r." 

:  139 

-  v «  21.fr 

.  v  :.  %hQ. 

SOURCE:  CBO  estimates  derived  from  Bureau  of  the-  Census. "Survey' of  -Ihoott#- 
‘ ; :  - 1  • !  ?  <  ah’d  V'  Eduaat  Ion. ,  Whit  e  and  non  white  are :  Bureau  of  the  Census  ~  7 

/  claAsifioationa.  v  - ,  ■  ^^1:7  7  ,  >T:  r-T’s  cr,; 


National  Service  programs  have  .  often  been  ppopds.ed  .as 
a  method  of  alleviating  the  interprogram  competition"  for  par¬ 
ticipants.  To  evaluate  the  potential  effect  of  national  service 
on  this  competition,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  three  factors 
that  influence  the  interactions  among  youth  activities. 
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3 ri  rt  ,  ®b  a  Thesvfutur® csizer.sand'  character  L  of-.’  the  t youth ; ■: population , 
•_  which?.  -will-  sdefinfe  the-;  available  ..resources  from  "-.which 

loon;:;-  -pfbgr&ms  oaoadraw  participants.  /■■:  o -J:.v . 

ij.  ..ry  'iadsviUfi  cri-.’-  bm  TTv;'  f;  *  v,i  e  S  ,6;.'  -  s  >  j  ■■:.■  ■-. ■■  i  ■  ■ 

9  the  current  patterns  of  ybuth,  participation  -in  military 
f  and  civilian s activities ,  including  the  labor  force. 
These  patterns  will  define  the  nature  and  extent  of 
interactions  among  programs  and  policies.  Activities 
that  draw  heavily  from  similar  segments  of  the  youth 
population  are  more  likely  to  be  in  competition  with  ope 
another.  ^  L--. ..  -..H.:-  o  .=.  r'^vi  : 

o  The  future  size  and  character  of  programs  and  activities 
at-Hs  ^ YpI.Yingi popule.tionv'-r-," These:;  will :: affect1';  the;:  nature 
,  of;;  th?jfMfchcoping  cpmpe-tition  for  you  fchj  Program  expan¬ 
sions  and  redirections  will  influence  interactions  and 
_ competition. _ _ _ 


THE  FUTURE  klZE  AHD  CHARACTER  OF  THE  YOUTH  POPULATION . 

Because;  of  changes  in  the  overall  birthrate  and  the  pattern 
of  birthrates, among  demographic  groups,  the  size  and  characterof 
the  youth  papulation  will  change  significantly  over  the  next? two 
decades.  Overall,  the  size  of  the  :  16-24  year-old  age  group  kill 
decline  substantially.  The  number;  of  16-19  year  olds  will  ;d6f 
cline  from  17.0  million  in  1 9.77  to  13.5  million  in  1990..  (see 
Table  8).  Over  the  same  period,  the  total  number  of  youth 
endj  .;3^i^;xadultiST'i  U6e24  oyear:  dds>  -  will  -  decline  by  almost  -15 
percent , : ;f rom  37  &  -to-  3JU5 . aillion . 


TABLE  8. 

TRENDS  IN  THE  YOUTH  POPULATION: 
NUMBERS  IN  MILLIONS 

1977  TO 

1990 

Year 

16-19  Year  Olds 

16-24 

Year  Olds 

1977 

17.0 

37.0 

1980 

16.7 

37.7 

1985 

14.4 

34:9 . - 

1990 

.  _  13-5 

.  31.5 

0.7 

o"i  :\  ;-.x  ■  :•  j  \  :k 

SOURCE* ! 

fthe  rCensus .-  -Projections:  of  the-  Population  of- 

..  tjiy  r  1977  ta'^O^Q.  Series  1  II  Data  l  July,.'. 

,  1$77)v  -  . .  •" . . .  '  ' 
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Because  of  declines  in  the  total  number  of  18  year  olds,  the 
number  of  13  year  olds  who  are  high  school  graduates  is  expected 
to  decline  in  spite  of  a  projected  increase  in  high  school 
graduation  rates.  J./  Between  1977  end  1986  the  number  will 
decline  from  3*2  million  to  2.7  million  (see  Table  9).  If  the 
high  school  graduation  rate  remains  constant  at  the  projected 
1986  rate  (75.7  percent),  the  total  number  of  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  will  decline  still  further  to  2.6  million  in  1 990 .  The 
number  of  nongraduate  18  year  olds  (some  of  whom  would  still  be 
enrolled  in  high  school)  is  also  projected  to  decline  from  1.1 
million  in  1977  to  0.8  million  in  1990. 


TABLE  9.  PROJECTIONS  OF  18  YEAR  OLD  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  AND 
NONGRADUATES:  1977-1990,  NUMBERS  IN  MILLIONS 


Year 

Graduates 

Nongraduates 

1977 

3.2 

1.1 

1980 

3.1 

1.1 

1985 

2.7 

0.9 

1986 

2.7 

0.9 

1990 

2.6 

0.8 

SOURCE:  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Pro  lections 
of  Education.  Statistics. .to  -1985-1.986.  CBO  estimates 
for  1987-1990. 


J/  The  rate  of  high  school  completion  (the  fraction  of  18  year 
olds  who  are  high  school  graduates)  is  projected  to  increase 
gradually  until  1986.  In  1977,  7^.3  percent  of  18  year  olds 
were  high  school  graduates;  in  1986  the  rate  is  projected  to 
be  75.7  percent. 


Projected  Racial  Char aoter 1st loa  of 
the  Youth  Population 

Over  the  next  two  decades ,  the  nonwhite  proportion  of  the 
youth  population  will  increase  because  birthrates  among  white 
families  fell  earlier  and  further  than  did  those  among  nonwhite 
families.  In  1 977 »  the  5*5  million  nonwhite  16-24  year  olds 
accounted  for  14.9  percent  of  this  age  group.  By  1990  the 
nonwhite  youth  population  will  grow  to  5.8  million  but  will 
account  for  18.3  percent  of  the  16-24  year  olds  (see  Table  10). 
The  same  trend  is  present  for  the  teenage  population.  In  1977, 
nonwhites  accounted  for  15.4  percent  of  the  teenage  population 
(2.6  million) .  By  1990,  the  total  nonwhite  teenage  population 
will  be  approximately  the  same  but  will  account  for  19.2  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  teenagers. 


TABLE  10.  PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  YOUTH  AND  TEENAGE  POPULATION  BY 
RACE:  1977-1990;  NUMBERS  IN  MILLIONS  AND  PERCENT 
OF  YOUTH  BY  AGE  GROUPS  i 


Year 

16- 

IQ  Year  Olds 

_ _ 16-24  Year  Olds _ 

Number 

Nonwhite 

Nonwhites  as  a  i 
Percent  of  Total 

Number 

Nonwhite 

Nonwhites  as  a 
Percent  of  Total 

1977 

2.6 

15.4% 

5.5 

14.9% 

1980 

2.7 

16.0 

5.8 

15.5 

1985 

2.5 

17.5 

5.8 

16.8 

1990 

2.6 

19.2 

5.8 

18.3 

SOURCE:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Pr:o.1eotlona_of  the  Population 

of  the  United  States: _ 1977  to  2050.  Series  II  Data 

(July  1977). 
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Pro  jected  Socialand  Economic  Status  - 
of  theJYoutliPonulatiQn 


;  -r  Another  indicator.;  of  the  changing character  -of  the  youth 
population-  is  the  changing  proportion  ■.  of  ^  youth  growing  up-  in 
-fssBili.es  in  whit*:  the  head  is  a, high:  school  graduate.: :  The  .rates 
of  high  school  graduation  and  the >  proportion .  of  the  adult  rpopula- 
tlon  Who  are  high  achool  graduates  have  ;  increased  -steadi  ly  ;  ::  But 
b eoa us e  of  ; ear  11  er  and  large r  d ac lines  : in  •th e.  birthrates:  nf 
more -educated  families,  the  prop  or  t  ion  o-f  children  growing 
.up.  in  more,  educated  families;  iB  hot  InCreasingc  Steadily  will 
in  fact  decline  over  the  next'  four  to  six-  years  ^before  rbeginning 
to  inereasev  In  1916,  -68 . 1  ^percent  of:  18  year  olds  .were  in 
fasti-lies  in  which  ihe-iheaduhad  ;.at  4-east  a  hi#*  iscteool  nedueation. 
This  proportion  will  drop  to  62 .3 /percent  by>  15&L ;tm t  iacr ease  %o 
69.6  percent  by  1990  (see  Table  11). 


TABLE  il.  -  P RDFORTIONSS ‘.OP  .18  YEAH  OLD  POPULATION  FROM  FAMILIES 
IN  WHICH  FAMILY  HEAD  :HAS  SObffLETED  -HIGH"  SOIOOL : 
1976-1990 


.^..Kear;  J.r •■t'-rcV 

.  :Br  oportion  *  i  th  Heed;  Who 

-.'  Is  JUghtoSchOol  Graduate  ^.ssY 

V-1-  '■>;  1976 

c  ■■  68.1  .  y  "Ter 

1980  6 .. 

64.3  v.S  08vr 

o.ii-r  1985 

66.4  »?.-< 

1990 

‘;,vf  69-6  ::;.£  vf-'j,?r 

SOURCE:;  r  CBQ:  projections,  based  on  Bureau  of  : the  Census,"  Survey; ref 
■  V  Iftooffie  end  -Education  i  1  Q7&i,  t;  Projections.  ;asaruae  that  no 
family  head  who  had  a  child  in  1  ^7(5; 'T8«d \tfhO :  was  not  a 
high  school  graduate  will  receive  a  high  school  degree 
in  the  future. 


Implication®  <?f  the^racter^ ^  ; ;  \ .;; 

and  Size  of  the  Youth  Population 


Changes-  in:<  the  sf-ze  and.:.;char^.te.r; -of  jtfce  youth.  population 
wi.il,  .^affect...  youth- ^prograps  i  in  meny  .ways.,  The  .decreasing  number 
qf-  youth? , yWil'l  - oed®®  youth.,- eoiiyitie.e  tocdeoline  ,fn  size,expead 
t h eir, ,re orui tme  nt  -p£  participants,  f£®m  .;^bher,  ^ag^lLgroups  ,_or .,  other* 
segments  .of  the.  youth,  population,.-  ori  -compete.  more  actively  for 
p anticipants.,  -  Because . .  va  r  i  ou  s;  iy  oufcb  actiyifc iea  do  not  -re ly 
equally  on  youth  or  subgroups  of  the  youth  population  for  their 


p§Et,ioipjqpts  Shd  because,  th®:,  p  at  b  § ?§■■•  o ft  :_-de c 1 ipe s  within,  the,  youth 
popuiatioB:^iil.  he  ^urwyen,^  r-bhe-  ch^uagingrjsize  and  character  of  .the 
youth, ;  population  will..,  affect. 0 4i ffenentr- ..activities  :  di ffere ntly< 
ihefe-fpre-,  dleeggregar^ed^Pro^eeti^hcrfflay.  indicate  where  ithe 
opppeti't  ion ,  for:i  youth  i *  lively* i o r, he.  (the  s trpngest  and  the 
¥®*Kes h.? ov.i:  Jos'iori: :.  J.s  &rlj  J.n  nJ;  :: s - ^ .j -t ■■ . 


The  implications  of  the  trends  in  racial  characteristics 
and  parental  educational  status  are  similar.  Until  the  mid  to 
late  1980s,  the  youth  population  ,4®  Aikely  cto  become ^increasingly 
disadvantaged  while  becoming  "smaller  in  the  aggregate.  The 
h ighi  Stoh ool  'grade ation.  ret  as-, of  jipnvihii te s  eham  d/rad i tionally  been 
ipwaf?;  sthani  those  of.  whites  i+snd-jthe  Thimbar^aud  proportion  »tL  the 
yoiith  -^wpula t ihfti :  Who^  hayg  3 graduated ^  from  .-4igh-.  school  ..may  thus  -  be 
than  "*  tb?t . .= jjpftdg^efr  i  ah@y e  jt  d  Tftfckej  Public  amp  ioyers 

Ci^Jj^ng,,  ,t  hf ;  .miUbapy  £  ppiyata  .employers.,;  -and  college  a  *  aqd 

noiyars^t  ®v  for.:  ^  da  area^ing,..  number?  ,-of  ,-.h  igh- school 

graduate  s~+  i  j  jtf  fiafge  i  £  umber  - ,  of  .,d  iaadya^asejdj  -you  -  wii  i<  CPU  t  i  aw  e 

to ;  need ,. .^O/^srer-yiceg-  pf  ;oompensafe©ry  - employment G ,end;.  ;tra ining 
pnograjasj. j J|iev iigb b 1 supply ,  ,pf  *  mope,  advantaged  youth  may .  eau se 
th  a  #i^i  ta^y  v  ^pfi  va  t §  epjplpyer^n  and*:.  ©pi  Ipso  s-snd  ,4iniy  e  r  s  iti  es  to 
expand"  their  eligible  populations  and  offerings  and  thus  increase 
the  opportunities  they  offer  to  disadvantaged  youth.  Alter- 
natiyelya  they ;  «ayn  0  s  i  mp<ly  allocate  i?  a  o  r  e  as  inures  d  uf  9?  s  to 
^gmpeie'',,  fprrt  x  i^pr easily  $s&th/  ;with  -whom 

they,.'haye,  iradlUopaiyf, j,d«ait‘  s  *1®°-. ,i®^ar^  tbedr 

recruit  lng  efforts  ip;  older*- ;s^vS^9upsr  through;. expanded  nulitary 
enlistment  and  reenlistment  of  25  to  30  year  olds,  and  expansions 
of  opportunities  for  "life-long  learning"  within  colleges  and 
universities. 


21-621  O  -  ^3  '  ^ 
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CURRENT  PATTERNS  OF  YOUTH  ACTIVITY  PARTICIPATION 

In  essence,  all  youth  activities  compete  with  one  another. 
Individuals  from  all  ability,  racial,  and  socioeconomic  groups 
are  found  in  every  major  youth  activity,  but  the  distribu¬ 
tion  varies  greatly  among  the  activities.  Consequently,  the 
potential  for  competition  is  not  uniform,  and  the  patterns  of 
participation  for  different  types  of  youth  are  important  deter¬ 
minants  of  the  interactions  and  competition  among  activities. 

Because  the  sizes  of  various  segments  of  the  youth  popu¬ 
lation  are  changing  at  different  rates,  activities  and  programs 
that  draw  disproportionately  from  different  segments  of  the 
youth  population  will  experience  different  shifts  in  partici¬ 
pation.  The  participation  patterns  of  various  groups  are  im¬ 
portant  in  determining  the  potential  interactive  effects  among 
programs . 


Distributions  of  Activity  Participants 

College  enrollees  come  disproportionately  from  higher 
ability  groups.  Almost  50  percent  of  the  1972  high  school 
graduates  who  were  enrolled  in  colleges  in  the  fall  of  1973 
came  from  the  top  25  percent  of  ability  distribution  (see  Tables 
12  and  13).  Noncollegiate  education  and  training  programs 
draw  more  evenly  from  all  the  ability  groups.  Male  military 
and  labor  force  participants  come  from  similar  ability  groups, 
with  disproportionate  shares  coming  from  the  lowest-ability 
quartile.  The  distribution  of  women  military  participants 
is  more  similar  to  the  distribution  of  the  population  as  a 
whole. 

Another  factor  that  describes  the  competitive  nature  of 
youth  activities  is  the  similarity  of  the  socioeconomic  status 
(SES)  of  their  participants.  In  general,  the  distributions  of 
each  activity’s  participants  among  SES  groups  is  similar  to  the 
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TABLE  12.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MALE  YOUTH  ACTIVITY  PARTICIPANTS  BY 
ABILITY:  FALL  1973  ACTIVITIES  a/  OF  1972  HIGH 
SCHOOL  GRADUATES 


Activity 


Bottom 
25  Percent 


Middle 
50  Percent 


Top 

25  Percent 


College  9.1  41.5  49.5 
Noneollege  Education  27.5  51.6  20.8 
Military  35.0  48.0  17.0 
Labor  Foree  38.5  47.5  14.1 
Other  26.7  51.3  22.1 


TABLE  13.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FEMALE  YOUTH  ACTIVITY  PARTICIPANTS 
BY  ABILITY:  FALL  1973  ACTIVITIES  OF  1972  HIGH 
SCHOOL  GRADUATES 


Activity 


Bottom 
25  Percent 


Middle 
50  Percent 


Top 

25  Percent 


College 

9.5 

40.6 

49.8 

Noncollege  Education 

20.3 

56.3 

23.4 

Military 

18.8 

56.7 

24.4 

Labor  Force 

32.9 

50.6 

16.5 

Other 

36.9 

46.0 

17.1 

a/  All  participation  in  the  activities  is  not  necessarily 
mutually  exclusive  (for  example ,  college  students  can  also  be 
in  the  labor  force);  the  data  in  the  tables  were  assembled 
by  assigning  individuals  to  single  activities  based  on 
their  dominant  aotivity. 


d  istr  ibutions^  '•  by  ability^’ si^et ■; ^ablek  f if  An#  } ttale  '’■  a nd- ^fe¬ 

male  colle&e^  '®ttroildks  £4!*e- v  ^±d|> r  hpbr t  ibMt  e  ly  hbli  higher  SES 
families.  For  males,  the  distributions1'^^  ^mili^ary  enlistees 


and-civilian  -labor-  force . par  tic  ipants  are-  -very  similar--to—oae 

another,  and  both  are  quite  different  from  the  college  enrollee 
distribution.  "  -r  " 


TABLE  14.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MALE  YOUTH  ACTIVITY  PARTICIPANTS  BY 
FAMILY  SOCIOECONOMIC  STATUS:  FALL  1973  ACTIVITIES 


OF  1972  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  U/3 

_ 6 .  ij _ A.  TO _ OaeliCv'Vnji-'?. 


-  .  V  ■ 

0  *  o 

_  TiVi  ,rl  iJ 

■  ■.  !■'  r 

i-  c .  sr 

SES  GROUP 

:  .  :ol 

i.  ■>  f 

-  Bottonf  - 

Middle 

Top  '*9rii-0 

Activity  £/  -- 

- - 

- 2-5-P-er-cent . 

_50.  Percent- 

. -25-Percent- 

College 

Noneolibgte-'  ESftii 

11.2 

45.3 

43.5 

ikt&W* 

TO,  NTE^.fJJAK;^ 

70 

T^va 

Military^  "-v?r 

'lo  \g,  a; 

siTivi^.(j;7er  .i 

;i)‘‘  5tf.e  jI;] 

A  !.L  13.9 

Civilian  Labor 

Force 

30.6 

JO 

rjD£  i4.5 

Other . -  -  — 

- - 

. . 1-S.3 - 

. — 53-D- . 

.  26.-8-  -  - 

aiJO'iD  v 

ric7 

.->ibb 

L  i'i  iso .} oip. 

TABLET^.  •  DISTRlRfTTON  OF  FEbta;‘¥bUTtt  ACTIVITY  PARTICIPANTS  W 
. - .  FAMILY-  SOCIOECONOMIC  ■  STATUS^--  FALL-  1973  -ACTIVITIES — 


OF  1972  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 


"■  ,  0.  O'- 

r  *  £ 

sgolloi'.: 

=.:  r  o 

i  -  00 

C'tC'l$£3V 

hZ  ^^xLooaci/l 

,  00  T  *  do 

0, Sr 

SES  GROUP 

-in*  .+  11. I'M 

o .  A-  a  .of; 

Bottonf''  v' 

Middle 

•  Top 

Activity  a/  °!  01 

25  Perckht7^ 

50  Percent 

25  PerC^h#- 

College ;  -  ^ 

f:-  -  1 3“.  6  •?r-- 

n.r  0|65:6‘  •“  -  :  - 

""’^°40.r4A  \§. 

Noncdllege  Education  ■■A-’ 

w  a f&w*** 

-<ol;  57..if.. vs 

•  i8.9r! 

&iiHtk¥yc;  -‘i-'i':  -;;j 

rti  r  15^6  r  fcri 

■i  ;  i.  nodn 

u  ojfldg.igi 

Civilian-  Lkbor  Porch- 

Jbivtfcs  Sirin: 

v  - -•42:'8- 

Other 

38.5 

yJivicf f-pfg  jru'iii.u 

:no:.  -^g; 

a/  See  footnote  a,  p.  47 


The'  limiter:  over, lip'  bItwieiS  .  the  part  ibip&bfc  distributions 
o fXhbllegea  :ahd  SOtlfisr  youth  activities:  JaSiicafcal  tfiata  competition 
between  colleges  and  other  activities  is  (ieeprbtft'ly  probably 

. similarlty-ofl  the.  .distributions...  f Utary. .  and 

civilian  labor  force  (especially  for  males)  indicates  that 
competition; -between  -.these  adtivities  is  likely  tax  be  ;faighi 
Noncollege  .educatim.  .and.,  training. -,atttiylties...alsp..app.ear„.  ...to...  be 
more  competitive  with  military  and  civilian  employment  activities 
than  "With  colleges  and:  universities .  j  ro 

£  <  "The  interaction  ’of '  changes  in  civilian  employment  ;  charges 
and!  ^iiiitary  enlist  merits'll  as  belri  found  to  be  significant  in  most 
studies  of  enlistment;  X-For  example  Huck  and  Allen  2J  found ;tfmt 
a...UQ....percen.t  .reduction.,  in. .  the... unemployment  rate  would  reduce 
white  male  high  school  graduate  enlistments  by  0.5  percent. 

Distributions  bf'  Vj&^g  'i'Cttivities  :  i  1  ■  "s X  i-it.-'i'a 

;;; 

- Different. ..racial  .end.  e±hnic.  .gr.Qups  ar.e..no.t...eiiually..-distriT 

buted  among  alternative  youth  activities.  Whites  are  most 
f  r a<?Ueft  t  1  y;  esdllige  Sth lent S?  "(see  Tables  16  and  17),.  . .  Bladfcs 

are  .military... enlistees,  more,  often  than  other  groups . . Hispanic 

youth  are  similar  to  blacks  in  college  enrollment  rates,  but 
their ’’military''  enlistfcieht  rates:  are  more  like  those  of  whites. 
Among  all  groups,  Hispanic  ('youth  are.  the  most-  likely  to  be 
full-time  labor  force  (participants.  Because  the  white  segment  Of 
the  youth  population  Iss declining  more  rap idly  than;  the  nonwhit e 
segment  and  -hedause  whites  Ire  disproportionately  college 
r.o.lleea,..  colleges.  ..are .  m.ore  likely  .to  be  affected  strongly  by  the 
youth  population  declines  and  shifts.  If  nonwhites  continue  to 
have  a  disproportionate  share  of  employment  problems /'■  the  high 
labor  force  participations  of  these  groups  and  their  increasing 
share  of  the  youth  population  indicate  that  aggregate  declines  in 
hhe-yOuth  "population  wild  not  necessarily  .result  "in  decreases  in 
youth  unemployment  on.  other,  youth  •  labor-market  problems . 

3  9?)  "9  v  ■:->  (  ;  ^ l!  I  b  sf>  I  lo'in  a  d  -  *  X  y  s'  I  i  h  x;  o  ■  a  -j  " :  .  ; : ..  : ,  *  : ;  X  s.  s  ;; 

yisAsb  -y;.cj:  xq.uo'rs  £11;.:  -no-Vi  dlco'i  ,  Uo  hoo.  o  i'  so i' 

k ^  v  :;  r  i  '■*  .  s-z'io'i  nciL i  ns  til  v  is  bad  ;-o  V 

ooW'  a as.  rr  t  ~svj-o  ci  o  Wi X  stjo:.  -os  ; o 
;;  o  I  *r:>  .Xjin  n  :j ;  :  ;  3~;;:  r,r.c!,  i  %y.i  o  '  ■.  ]  i  o.>;  .;r:  X 

2/  Daniel  Huck  and  Jerry  Allen,  Sustaining  Volunteer  Enlist¬ 
ments  in  the  Decade  Ahead:  The  Effect  of  Declining  Podu- 

Sfeneral 

.  •  research  Corporation  (September  1977)  yp.  51.  r.ci.-.  jjsi.-;'  ;  o; 


TABLE  16.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MALE  YOUTH  AMONG  ACTIVITIES  BY  RACE  AND 
ETHNICITY:  FALL  1973  ACTIVITIES  OF  1972  HIGH  SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 


Activity 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other 

College 

43.6 

30.2 

32.7 

34.6 

Noncollege  Educ . /Training 

5.6 

5.8 

3.4 

4.9 

Military 

5.9 

11.8 

6.4 

4.3 

Civilian  Labor  Force 

42.8 

50.2 

55.2 

54.4 

Other 

2.1 

2.1 

2.3 

1.8 

TABLE  17.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FEMALE  YOUTH  AMONG  ACTIVITIES  BY  RACE 
AND  ETHNICITY:  FALL  1973  ACTIVITIES  OF  1972  HIGH 
SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

Activity 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other 

College 

38.5 

34.8 

29.4 

32.7 

Noncollege  Educ . /Training 

5.9 

6.4 

5.5 

6.6 

Military 

0.4 

0.5 

0 

0.7 

Civilian  Labor  Force 

45.3 

48.0 

52.8 

45.3 

Other 

9.9 

10.2 

12.2 

14.7 

&/  See  footnote  a,  p.  47. 


The  activity  participation  patterns  of  youth  from  different 
socioeconomic  status  groups  are  significantly  different.  Higher 
status  youth  are  more  likely  to  be  enrolled  in  college  (see 
Tables  18  and  19).  Youth  from  lower  SES  groups  are  more  likely 
to  be  in  the  military  and  civilian  labor  force.  Middle  status 
youth  are  more  likely  to  be  enrolled  in  noncollegiate  education 
and  training  activities  than  are  either  high  or  low  status 
individuals. 

If  these  participation  patterns  continue  and  parental 
education  and  race  continue  to  be  determinants  of  SES  status, 
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college  education  appears  to  be  the  activity  likely  to  be  most 
significantly  affected  by  the  declining  and  changing  youth 
population.  Over  the  next  decade  these  effects  are  likely  to  be 
more  significant  than  over  the  following  ten  years  because  the 
decline  of  higher  status  individuals  is  likely  to  be  more  rapid 
during  the  earlier  period. 


TABLE  18.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MALE  YOUTH  AMONG  ACTIVITIES  BY  SES: 

FALL  1973  ACTIVITIES  OF  1972  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 


Activity  sJ 

_ Socioeconomic  Status 

Bottom 

25  Percent 

Middle 

50  Percent  25 

Top 

Percent 

College 

22.1 

38.6 

68.3 

Noncollege  Educ. /Training 

5.9 

6.5 

3.7 

Military 

10.1 

6.1 

3.1 

Civilian  Labor  Force 

60.0 

46.5 

22.7 

Other 

1.9 

2.3 

2.1 

TABLE  19.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FEMALE  YOUTH 
FALL  1973  ACTIVITIES  OF  1972 

AMONG  ACTIVITIES  BY  SES: 
HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

Socioeconomic  Status 

Bottom 

Middle 

Top 

Activity  £/ 

25  Percent 

50  Percent 

25  Percent 

College 

20.5 

34.5 

66.0 

Noncollege  Educ . /Training 

5.6 

6.7 

4.8 

Military 

0.3 

0.7 

0.2 

Civilian  Labor  Force 

58.3 

48.1 

24.6 

Other 

15.3 

10.1 

4.4 

a/  See  footnote  a,  p.  47. 


THE  FUTURE  SIZE  AMD  'timtgXB BPttfr  TQPHT 
mMM&iAiip; -"ftCTltf  ITIES;  ■  /■ -:  ^  — 

'  The7  iftt  EractlorF  of  youth  ~abt  iVlt  les  ‘-isn  also  affected .:.  by  ■■  -the 
changing  size  arid  "character  of  - the  ' activities  on  ny ou tft  - p rogr.ams 
themselves.  Increases  in  the  size  of  one  youth  progran^ill; tend 
to  reduce  the  number  of  participants  in  others,  especially  in 
activities  enrolling  similar  kinds  of  youth.  Changes  in  the 
n  a  t  u  r  e — f  or  • ' ^eieamp  1  e ,  [  e  ii  g  i  b  i  1  i  ty' h  riest  rtrit  iorisV  ;Sa  1  a  r  i  es  Or 
stipends*  arid  format--bf  -one  actirvi-ty-  ’ban  either  -  increase  or 
decrease-  -its-  -competition .  with. .other s  ...  .1..  number  .  of ...  ongoing, 
changes  in  the  size  and  nature  of  youth  activities  will  affect 
their  competition fWifch  hrie^anather  in  the  future. 

Changes-  in  the -Size  -and -Character. _  _ _ _ _ 

cf_the_Cgllegiate__Se-Ctor 

Although  colieige  and  university  a<iministrators  :have  looked 
glooriiiy  at  the  '  df dining  ydutri  population  as  a  precursor*  i  of 
deciiriing  enrollments ,  actudi;and  planned- .enrollmehti.-levels 
are  increasing  slowly  for  the  -  postsecondary  sector  as  a  wholes 
Part-  of  this  enrollme n  t. . increase  will, .res uiL  in „ greater  ..inter¬ 
action  and  competition  between  colleges  and  other  youth  activi¬ 
ties.  Another  part — the  increased  enrollment  of  older  students — 
will  not  affect  cCmpeti ti dn  wit h:  other  youth-oriented'  activities. 

. A  major  share  of  the  increases  in . college  enrollment  are 

occurring  in  two-year  junior  or  community  colleges,  which  have 
traditionally  enrolled-  students  from  lower  ability  and  lower 
SES  ghoups  than  haVe  other  typds  of  postsecondary  insitutions. 
Expansion  of  college  enrollment  opportunities  for  these,  groups  of 
high  school  graduates -will-  tend-,  to  reduce,  the,  relative  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  noncollegiate  training  programs  and  military  and 
civilian  employment.  Similarly*  expansion  of  comp ensatsryi cor 
special  service  education  programs  within  poStseocndaryi  institu¬ 
tions  in  order  to  increase  thfe- Enrollment  of  less  advantaged  ahd 
1 over-achievement  ■  youth  will-  increase  competition  between  the 
collegiate  sector  -arid  other  yEuth  activities.  :-?o 

Another  factor  that  may  increase  the  competition  between 
colleges  and  other  youth  activities  ■  is  -the increasing^-amount 
of  financial  assistance  available  to  lower-income  students. 
Over  the  last  ten  years,  federal  student  assistance  funds  have 
grown  substantially  and  they  are  likely  to  continue  to  increase. 
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Student  aid  funds  from  state  governments  and  college*  and  uni¬ 
versities  have  also  increased.  These  resources  (and  the  expan- 
sion  of  low-price .  public  colleges)  make  college,  a  feasible  or 
accessible  alternative  for  many  lower  income  youth  who  previously 
would  have  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  college  attendance . 


Changes:  in  the  Size  and  Character  of  None ollegi ate  , 

Education  and  Training  Opportunities 

,  Noneollegiatq  education  and.  training-  programs  in  which 
youth  represent  either  all  or  a significant  share  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants  are  expanding  dramatically.  Youth  participation 
in  programs  supported  by  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act  (CETA)  will  grow  in  fiscal  year  1978  and  enrollment  in 
privately  owned  training  schools  is  also  predicted  to  increase. 

Expansions :  of  these  training .  opportunities  will  tend  to 
diminish  :  participation:  in  both  military  and  ;  o  i  y  i  li  air  _ employment 
unless  the  expansions  are  primarily  for  -the  most  disadvantaged 
groups  (lowest,  income,  1  owest-  ^ab ilifiy- ,r .  lower  . achievement ; ,-  high 
school  dropouts)  who  are  not  greatly- sought,  after  by,  either 
private,  employers  or  the  military.  f ; these  training  activities 
are  in  fact  well  targeted  toward  the  disadvantaged  and  are 
successful  in  upgrading  the  skills  of  their  enrollees,  expansions 
of  training  activities  could  increase  the  availability  of  desir¬ 
able  youth  to  public  and  private  employers.  But  if  new  training 
slots  go  to  less  disadvantaged  or  higher  achievement  youth,  the 
expansion  will  directly  reduce  the  scarce  number  of  well  quali¬ 
fied  youth  available  to  the  military  and  to  civilian  employers. 

There  are  some  indications  that  training  center  operators 
prefer  to  enroll  higher  achievement  youth  and  that  the  decen¬ 
tralized  mode  in  which  the  expansion  of  youth  training  opportun¬ 
ities  is  taking  place  will  allow  greater  local  control  over 
program  recruitment  and  admissions  policies.  This  could  allow 
program  targeting  to  decline  and  the  competition  between  these 
programs  and  military  and  civilian  employers  to  increase  in  the 
future . 


Changes  in  .the  Youth  Employment  Market  \ 

Changes  in  the  suooess  with  .which  youth- participate  in 
the  labor  force  will  affect  the  competitive,  position  of  civilian 
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employment  relative  to  training  activities,  military  employment, 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  college  enrollment.  Overall,  as  aggre¬ 
gate  unemployment  declines  and  employment  increases,  the  employ¬ 
ment  chances  of  youth  should  improve  and  the  relative  attractive¬ 
ness  of  other  youth  activities  should  decline.  2/  Youth  should 
also  experience  improved  employment  opportunities  as  their 
numbers  (in  absolute  size  and  relative  to  the  labor  force 
as  a  whole)  decline.  Thus,  except  for  periods  of  cyclically- 
induced  higher  rates  of  youth  unemployment,  the  future  civilian 
labor  force  experiences  of  youth  will  improve  and  the  relative 
attractiveness  of  other  activities— for  example,  the  military- 
will  decline.  These  improvements  in  the  labor  market  success  of 
youth  are  projected  to  occur  slowly,  at  least  until  1980.  2/ 


Changes  in  the  Military 

Ongoing  changes  in  the  nature  and  benefits  of  military 
service  will  affect  its  relative  attractiveness .  Increases  in 
pay  and  improvements  in  the  quality  of  military  life  will  improve 
the  attractiveness  of  military  service.  Increases  in  in-service 
training  will  improve  the  capacity  of  the  armed  forces  to  compete 
successfully  with  civilian  employment  and  training  opportunities. 


2/  See  Congressional  Budget  Office,  The  Costs  of  Defense  Man¬ 
power:  Issues  for  1977.  Budget  Issue  Paper  (January  1977), 
Appendix . 

2/  See  forthcoming  Congressional  Budget  Office  report  on  youth 
employment  problems. 
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CHAPTER  V.  DESIGN  CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  NATIONAL  SERVICE 


THE  CONCEPT  OF  NATIONAL  SERVICE 

National  Service  has  been  proposed  as  a  solution  to  the 
wide  range  of  civilian  youth  and  military  enlistment  problems. 
But  the  proposed  programs  of  National  Servioe  are  by  no  means 
similar  either  In  format  or  impaot.  This  chapter  describes 
National  Servioe  options  that  correspond  to  various  conceptual 
approaches  to  these  youth  and  military  problems.  These  options 
represent,  to  some  degree,  a  synthesis  of  the  National  Servioe 
programs  proposed  by  Eberly,  Edelman,  King,  Yarmolinsky  and 
others,  J/ 

The  design  features  of  National  Servioe  depend  to  a  large 
extent  on  how  National  Service  is  viewed. 


o  National  Service  may  be  viewed  as  performing  labor 
exchange  functions;  that  is,  as  a  national  clearinghouse 
in  which  needy  or  qualified  youth  are  identified,  and 
jobs ,  training,  and  education  are  located  for  them.  This 
suggests  that  National  Service  engages  primarily  in 
intake  functions  such  as  registration,  testing,  and 
counselling,  and  has  little  or  no  involvement  in  job 
creation  or  the  training  of  youth. 


1/  D.J.  Eberly,  A  Model  for  Universal  Youth  Service,  paper  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Institute  Conference  on  Uni¬ 
versal  Youth  Service,  April  1976.  A.  Yarmolinsky,  National 
Service  Program,  paper  prepared  for  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
Conference  on  National  Service,  June  1977.  W.R.  King, 

Achieving  America’s  Goals; _ National  Service  or  the  All- 

Volunteer  Armed  Force?,  study  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Armed  Services  (February  1977).  P  .B.  Edelman  and  M.  Roysher, 

Responding  to  Youth  Unemployment: _ Toward  a  National  Program 

of  Youth  initiatives.  New  York  State  Division  for  Youth 
(December  1976). 
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o  National  Service  may  be  viewed  as  simply  another  program 
or  option,  fpr  youth*  opejclstibg" with  current  ;  yppth' 
programs  and  policies.  This  approach  suggests  a  low-key 
intervention  strategy  that  would  include  employment  and 
training  options  in  which  eligible  youth  may  participate 
voluntarily. 

o  National  Service  may  be  viewed  as  a  coordinator  of  all 
youth  policies  and  programs.  This  concept  suggests  a 
more  activist  role  in  which  a  National  Service  organiza- 
>  {  tion  would  establish  youth  employment  and  training 
.  policies  and  regulate  the  nature,  and  size  of  these 

l  ; „  programs  in  a  manner  consistent  with  these  policies . 

.  o v  National  L  Servi oe  t  may  be  vi eped  as  a  vehicle  to  satisfy 
a  public  service  obligation.  This  approach  suggests 
not  only  total  integration  of  all  youth  policies  and 
programs,  but  also, a  universal  obligation  to  serve. 
It  emphasizes  the  value  of  the  service  performed  to 
the  nation,  rather  than  the  benefits  to  youth  in  terms 
of  work  experience  and  income. 

THREE  PROTOTYPE  NATIONAL  SERVICE  OPTIONS  ^ 

■  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  closer  examination  of  the 
positive  and  negative . aspects  of  these  varying  concepts  of 
National  Service, ; three:  prototype  options  are  described  and 
evaluated  below. 

Small  Targeted  National  Service.  This  option  constitutes 
a  minimal  change  in  current  policy.  Design  changes  would  be  ma.de 
in  current  programs  to  exploit  possible  program  interactions  and 
linkages .  Wb ile  this ; option  would  be  w nati onal"  in  terms  of 
geographic  coverage,  participation  would  be  limited  and  resources 
targeted  on  specifio  segments  of  the  youth  population.,  :  Military 
manpower  programs  pould  remain  essentially  intact,  operating 
in  parallel  to  other  domestic  programs .  This  prototype  stems 
from,  the  concept  that  National  Service  should  coexist  with 
current  youth  policies  and  should  attempt  to  coordinate  military 
and  domestic  youth  programs  in  a  voluntary  way. 

Broad » Based  Voluntary  National  Service .  ;  Under  this  option 
all  youth  would  be  exposed  to  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
programs  but  service  would  be  voluntary.  Program  interactions 
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and  linkages  could  be  emphasized,  and  the  military  would  be 
required  to  compete  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  domestic 
opportunities.  This  prototype  is  consistent  with  the  concept  of 
National  Service  as  a  coordinator  of  youth  policies  and  programs 
and  as  such  suggests  a  more  activist  role  for  National  Service  in 
society  as  a  whole. 

Broad-Based  Compulsory  National -Service.  This  prototype 
requires  fundamental  administrative  and  programmatic,  changes. 
The  salient  difference  in  this  option  is  compulsory,  partici¬ 
pation.  This  option  would  effectively  eliminate  the  need  for  an 
All-Volunteer  Force  and  substitute  a  draft  that  would  channel  the 
required  number  of  youth  into  military  service,  with  the  remain¬ 
der  filling  domestic  jobs.;  This  prototype  supports  the  concept 
that  National  Service:  should  be  a  vehicle  to  satisfy  a  public 
service  obligation. 

THE  COMPONENTS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  NATIONAL  SERVICE  -PROGRAMS 

The  following  components  can  be  used  to  characterize  alter¬ 
native  National  Service  programs: 

o  Youth  registration, 
o  Mental  and  medical  testing, 
o  Counselling  services, 
o  Eligible  participants.  '  ' 
o  Program  activities, 
o  Backup  draft .  : 


Table  20  provides  a  brief  synopsis  of  how  these  components 
differ  under  each  of  the  three  prototypes. 


TABLE  20.  SUMMARY  OF  DESIGN  CONSIDERATIONS  FOR 


Component /Option  Snail  Targeted  Voluntary 

Registration  Register  all  youth  age  16  (ap¬ 

proximately  4  million,  male  and 
female ) 

Could  be  voluntary,  if  paperwork 
kept  to  minimum  to  avoid  dis¬ 
couraging  youth  participation. 


Mental  and  Mental  assessment  tests  to  all 

Medical  registered  youth . 

kji  Testing 

0°  Medical  examination  only  to  those 

Who  elect  to  participate  in  a 
National  Service  program. 


Counselling  Establish  counselling  centers  in 

Services  each  of  17,000  school  districts 

throughout  the  nation.  Counsel¬ 
lors  will: 

—Act  at  local  level  to  insure 
registration. 

—Coordinate  testing. 

—Advise  youth  on  results  of 
tests  and  suitability  for 
National  Service. 


SERVICE  OPTIONS 


Broad-Based  Voluntary  Broad-Based  Mandatory 


Register  all  youth  age  16  (ap¬ 
proximately  4  million,  male  and 
female) * 

Possible  voluntary,  although  the 
need  to  implement  a  back-up  draft 
may  require  statutory  registra¬ 
tion  to  insure  equitable  exposure 
to  possible  Induction, 


Mental  assessment  test  to  all 
registered  youth. 

Medical  examination  to  those  who 
elect  to  participate  In  a 
National  Service  program  and/or 
are  evaluated  for  statutory 
assignment  to  a  priority  pool  of 
eligible  inductors  for  the  back¬ 
up  draft. 


Statutory  requirement  to 
register,  probably  the  age 
cohort  subject  to  induction 
(e.g.,  19  year  olds,  male 
and  female) , 


Mental  assessment  test  to 
all  youth  in  age  group  sub¬ 
ject  to  induction  (statutory 
requirement) . 

Medical  examination  to  all 
youth  in  age  group  subject 
to  induction  (statutory 
requirement  if  they  have 
first  passed  mental  test). 


Same  as  Snail  Targeted,  except  Counselling  mandatory, 
participating  population  prob-  possibly  given  through  a 

ably  too  large  to  consider  Selective  Service 

alternative  of  assuming  Employ-  deferment  board  system, 

ment  Servioes  Administration 
counsellors,  CETA  counsellors, 
and  DoD  recruiters  adequate  to 
handle  program. 


(Continued) 


TABLE  20-  {Continued), 


Component /Option  Small  Targeted  Voluntary  Broad-Baaed  Voluntary  Broad-Baaed  Mandatory 


Eligible 

Participants 


Military  and  tuaretfic 
— All  youth  in  one  age  group, 
probably  19  yearn  old 
amounting  to  4  million 
males  and  females- 
— ^Draft-mot ivated"  volun¬ 
teers  permitted  to  enlist 
in  the  military- 

reserve  /guard- 

— Upgraded  youth  completing  a  do¬ 
mestic  service  program  who  meet 
at  least  mobilization  apptltude/ 
medical  standards  for  voluntary 
enlistment  to  IRR, 


HlUtary  Military 

— Current  criteria;  males  and  fe-  — Same  as  Small  Targeted- 

males  aged  17-24  who  pass  mental 
and  medical  examinations  (volun¬ 
tary), 

— Also  those  who  accept  domestic 
educ./trag.  grants  requiring 
military  service  in  selected 


— Jobless  youth  16-20,  meeting 
low-income  eligibility  test  and 
currently  not  in  high  school 
{800,000  population) - 


Poneetio 

— All  youth  age  16-20,  regardless 
of  employment  or  income  status 
(20  million  population) - 


Program 

Activities 


Military 

Same  options  as  current,  except 
for  linkage  to  output  from  do¬ 
mestic  programs  such  as  educ-/ 
tmg,  grants,  IRR  assignments 
to  upgraded  youth. 


Military 

Similar  to  small  targeted,  except 
possible  need  to  reduce  enlist¬ 
ment  terms  and/or  offer  addi¬ 
tional  economic  incentives  such 
as  bonuses  to  remain  competitive 
with  domestic  programs. 


Military 

— Two-year  service  for  con¬ 
scripts-  Same  term  of 
service  as  now  for 
volunteers . 

— Maximum  input; 

-400,000  active  (augmented 
three-year  terms)  - 
-250,000  selected  reserve/ 
guard  (four-  to  six-year 
terms), 

-200,000  IRR  (two-year 
terms) , 


(Continued) 


TABLE  20.  (Continued). 


Component /Option 

Small  Targeted  Voluntary 

Broad-Based  Voluntary 

Broad-Based  Mandatory 

Program 

Activities 
(Cont imied) 

Domestic 

— 50,000  educ*/trng.  grants* 

— 50,000  full-time  resident 
and  public  service  years 
(except  100,000  participants 
at  six  months  each)* 

—  150,000  full-time  nonresident 
publio  service  years  ,(exoept 
!  300,000  participants  at-  six 
months  each) . 

Domestic 

—200,000  edue./trng*  grants* 

— 100,000  resident  public  service 
years  (200,000  participants) . 
—1,500,000  nonresident:  public, 
service  years  (3,000,000  par¬ 
ticipants)  * 

Domestic 

-^3*5  million  conscripts  in 
one  year  service  programs 
similar  to  voluntary* 

Backup 

Draft 

Probably  not  required. 

Probably  necessary,  as  a  hedge 
against  military  f,ailing  to  meet 
enlistment*. 

Unnecessary. 

louth  Registration  2J 


Registration  appears  to  be  a  useful  component  of  any  Na¬ 
tional  Service  option.  Under  the  small  targeted  option,  regis¬ 
tration  would  assist  administrators  in  identifying  youth  who  may 
be  eligible  for  National  Service  benefits.  Under  the  broad-based 
voluntary  option,  registration  would  be  necessary  to  implement  an 
equitable  back-up  draft.  Under  mandatory  service,  registration 
would  be  a  statutory  requirement.  The  key  registration  questions 
that  must  be  addressed  for  each  National  Service  option  are: 

o  Who  should  register,  and  at  what  age? 

o  Should  the  registration  system  be  compulsory  or  volun¬ 
tary? 

o  Must  registration  be  separately  administered,  or  can  it 
be  a  part  of  current  registration-like  programs  for 
youth? 

At  What  Age?  In  the  past,  registration  for  the  draft  was 
mandatory  for  males  at  age  18.  Depending  on  the  form  of  National 
Service  implemented,  consideration  should  be  given  to  lowering 
the  age  for  registration  and  including  both  males  and  females. 
Lowering  the  registration  age  for  the  two  voluntary  options 
would  increase  the  program*s  opportunity  to  identify  youth 
who  may  later  drop  out  of  high  school  and  be  most  in  need  of 
the  programs  offered  by  National  Service  options.  Under  manda¬ 
tory  National  Service,  the  age  requirement  for  registration  would 
be  designated  as  the  age  of  induction  liability  or  the  prior 
year.  Females  as  well  as  males  would  be  required  to  register. 

Compulsory  or  Voluntary?  Currently,  military  registration 
is  not  required.  Whether  registration  under  the  two  voluntary 
National  Service  options  should  be  mandatory  or  voluntary  is 
open  to  question.  Mandatory  National  Service  would  by  statute 
require  registration.  Following  the  end  of  military  inductions 
in  mid-1973,  the  Selective  Service  System  anticipated  a  growing 


2/  To  assist  in  the  preparation  of  this  National  Service  study, 
a  background  paper,  Implementing  a  Registration  Program  to 
Support  National  Service  (November  1977),  was  prepared  by 
Kenneth  J .  Coffey ,  consultant  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 
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wave  of  nonregistration.  Their  experience  in  1973  and  1974  did 
not  bear  this  out,  however,  and  the  major  problem  appeared  to 
be  late  registration  rather  than  nonregistration.  Several 
studies  sponsored  by  the  Selective  Service  System  revealed  that 
the  overall  registration  rate  for  males  was  90  percent.  This 
registration  rate  could  possibly  be  raised  either  by  simpli¬ 
fying  the  procedure  or  integrating  it  with  an  existing  data 
collecting  procedure.  The  more  beneficial  the  programs  offered 
and  the  broader  the  program  eligibility,  the  more  universal 
voluntary  registration  is  likely  to  be. 

Independent  or  Integrated  Registration  Procedure?  While  a 
reactivated  Selective  Service  System  could  reinstitute  its 
registration  program,  alternative  ways  of  collecting  regis¬ 
tration  data  could  also  be  implemented.  A  National  Service 
program  could  obtain  its  information  from  governmental  organiza¬ 
tions  that  are  already  conducting  other  registration-like  activi¬ 
ties  ,  for  example,  the  Social  Security  Administration,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service ,  state  motor  vehicle  departments ,  and 
state  and  local  boards  of  education.  Another  approach  would 
assign  registration  responsibilities  to  high  schools .  The 
Selective  Service  System  could  be  designated  as  a  responsible 
agent  for  maintenance  and  processing,  but  not  collecting,  of  the 
registrant  data  base. 


Mental  Testing 

Administration  of  mental  tests  on  a  voluntary  basis  would  be 
consistent  with  both  the  small  targeted  and  broad-based  voluntary 
National  Service  options.  Mandatory  mental  testing  of  certain 
segments  of  the  youth  population  could  also  be  conducted  if 
necessary  to  enhance  military  readiness  and  speed  the  induction 
process  in  case  of  a  national  emergency. 

The  administration  of  tests  as  a  preliminary  device  for 
determining  eligibility  to  participate  in  any  of  the  National 
Service  options  could  be  assigned  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
(CSC).  Current  plans  call  for  the  CSC  to  take  over  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Armed  Service  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB), 
which  is  used  in  the  schools  to  aid  in  career  guidance  coun¬ 
selling,  It  is  possible  that  a  substitute  for  the  ASVAB  could  be 
developed  and  administered  by  the  CSC. 
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Medical  Examinations 


Medical  examinations  are  usually  more  complicated  and 
expensive  to  administer  than  mental  tests.  Like  mental  tests, 
medical  examinations  could  be  voluntary  for  those  youth  who 
choose  to  take  only  the  preliminary  assessment  and  guidance¬ 
counselling  aspects  of  National  Service,  but  mandatory  for  those 
who  elected  to  participate  in  some  National  Service  program.  The 
organization  conducting  the  largest  number  of  physical  examina¬ 
tions  is  the  Military  Enlistment  Processing  Command  - (MEPCOM) 
MEPCOM  has  64  stations  across  the  United  States  and  expects  to 
give  approximately  785,000  medical  examinations  in  fiscal  year 
1978,  primarily  to  applicants  for  military  service.  2/  Assuming 
that  additional  staff  were  provided,  MEPCOM  now  has  the  capacity 
to  double  the  number  of  applicants  it  processes  annually.  This 
capacity  may  be  sufficient  to  manage  the  physical  examination 
function  for  the  small  targeted  National  Service  option. 

The  Selective  Service  System  could  serve  as  a  repository  for 
the  mental  and  medical  examination  data  and  could  merge  this 
information  with  the  registrant  file.  Selective  Service  would  be 
responsible  for  mailing  the  test  results  to  the  applicants. 
Copies  could  be  made  available  to  participating  National  Service 
organizations  that  might  have  employment  or  training  openings. 


Counselling  Services 

A  1973  survey  of  32,000  eighth,  ninth  and  eleventh  grade 
students  in  200  schools  revealed  that  more  than  three-quarters 
of  the  respondents  felt  a  need  for  help  with  career  planning. 
Almost  half  said  they  were  receiving  little  or  no  help  in  this 
area,  1/  On  the  assumption  that  career  counselling  under  Na¬ 
tional  Service  can  fill  an  existing  void,  all  three  options 
would  federally  fund  career  guidance  centers  in  each  of  the 
nation's  17,000  school  districts. 


2/  MEPCOM  already  gives  physical  examinations  to  applicants  for 
programs  such  as  the  Job  Corps,  FBI,  VISTA,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

1/  D.  Prediger,  J.  Roth,  and  R.  Noeth,  A  Nationwide  Study  of 
Career  Development:  Summary  of  Results.  An  American  College 
Testing  Program  Report  (1973)* 
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As  an  alternative  or  supplement  to  direct  federal  support 
to  schools,  counselling  could  be  provided  through  the  Employment 
Services  Administration  (ESA).  ESA  personnel  would  examine 
the  test  data  and  make  a  preliminary  determination  of  eligibility 
for  National  Service.  Group  counselling  sessions  would  be 
provided  to  high  school  staff  and  students  to  explain  National 
Service  and  the  entry  requirements.  Personal  counselling  and 
follow-up  testing  sessions  could  be  provided  by  ESA  and  CETA 
to  better  assess  individual  interest  and  eligibility  for  specific 
programs.  Under  this  National  Service  prototype,  testing  and 
counselling  would  be  a  dynamic,  integrated  process  designed  to 
assist  youth  in  developing  self-assessment  and  job-search  skills, 
and  to  directly  affect  their  future  careers. 


Eligible  Participants 

For  the  small  targeted  option,  the  eligible  military  parti¬ 
cipants  would  be  all  youth  aged  17-24  meeting  mental  and  medical 
enlistment  standards  up  to  the  number  required  to  satisfy  mili¬ 
tary  needs.  For  the  domestic  programs,  all  youth  aged  16-20  who 
are  unemployed  or  who  are  found  qualified  for  remedial  or  special 
skill  training  or  education  would  qualify.  Quotas  would  be 
required  to  limit  the  size  of  the  domestic  program.  These 
domestic  service  applicants  would  also  have  to  meet  low-income 
eligibility  standards.  While  some  20  million  youth  are  aged 
16-20,  less  than  5  percent  fit  the  criteria  of  unemployed,  not  in 
school  and  residing  in  a  low- income  family.  This  segment  of  the 
youth  population  would  be  the  target  group  for  the  domestic 
programs  of  this  National  Service  option.  Focusing  resources  on 
this  group  alone  is  admittedly  somewhat  arbitrary  since  large 
numbers  of  other  youth  could  also  benefit  from  a  National  Service 
program.  But  this  group  is  the  most  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  and  it  would  seem  to  make  sense  to  target  limited 
resources  in  a  small  National  Service  program  to  those  most  in 
need. 


For  the  broad-based  voluntary  option,  eligible  participants 
would  be  all  of  the  20  million  youth  aged  16-20  regardless  of 
income  status.  The  minimum  age  for  the  military  would  remain 
17  and  applicants  would  have  to  meet  established  peacetime  entry 
standards  except  for  those  entering  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve 
(IRR),  for  which  the  less  stringent  mobilization  entry  standards 
would  be  used.  Those  over  16  years  who  volunteer  for  some 
form  of  service  would  have  to  register  before  participating. 
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Including  current  CETA  funding  directed  at  youth,  it  is  estimated 
that  one-fourth  of  the  youth  population  aged  16-20  are  exposed 
to  some  form  of  federally  sponsored  domestic  or  military  service. 
While  it  is  very  difficult  to  predict  the  maximum  number  of 
volunteers  who  would  enter  any  large-scale  voluntary  program,  for 
purposes  of  planning  and  analysis  it  is  assumed  that  this  option 
would  raise  the  participation  rate  to  one-half  the  total  16-20 
year  old  population. 

For  the  mandatory  option,  eligible  participants  would  be  all 
youth,  male  and  female,  reaching  age  19,  except  that  school 
dropouts  could  volunteer  earlier.  Although  women  might  be 
excused  from  filling  military  combat  roles,  they  would  very 
likely  be  included  in  such  a  national  draft. 


Program  Activities 

Each  of  the  three  National  Service  options  provides  an 
opportunity  to  diversify  and/or  expand  the  services  available  to 
or  required  of  youth.  The  nature  and  size  of  these  program 
activities  are  highlighted  here,  but  numerous  other  programs 
could  of  course  be  conceived  and  implemented. 

Small_Targeted _National  Service.  In  addition  to  the  coun¬ 
selling  services  provided,  a  range  of  education,  training,  and 
employment  opportunities  would  be  offered  to  the  target  youth 
population— in  this  option,  16-20  year  old  jobless  youth  from 
poor  families.  About  800,000  youth  are  expected  to  fall  in  this 
category.  Possible  programs  that  might  be  offered  to  these  youth 
are: 

o  50,000  education  training  grants  valued  at  approximately 
$6,500  per  grant.  This  would  be  a  domestic  program  with 
linkages  to  military  service.  The  educational  grants 
would  concentrate  on  upgrading  disadvantaged  youth's 
functional  skills,  primarily  reading,  and,  for  non¬ 
graduates,  emphasize  completion  of  high  school  through  a 
General  Educational  Development  program.  For  those  youth 
who  are  physically  qualified,  acceptance  of  an  education 
grant  would  entail  a  military  obligation  to  take  basic 
training  as  summer  employment  and  assignment  to  the 
Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR) ,  from  which  participants 
could  be  called  to  active  duty  only  during  general 
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mobilization.  The  training  grants  would  be  an  expansion 
of  the  Labor  Department's  apprenticeship  program,  al¬ 
though  skill  training  would  emphasize  those  skills  useful 
for  the  military.  While  combat  arms  skills  remains  the 
largest  shortage  in  the  IRR,  there  are  shortages  in 
numerous  other  skills  that  have  civilian  applications, 
such  as  x-ray  and  lab  technology,  auto  mechanics,  and 
refrigeration  repair.  This  skill  training  could  be 
offered  either  by  the  Labor  Department  through  its 
apprenticeship  program  or  by  the  military  itself.  Only 
those  youth  possessing  the  necessary  aptitude  to  complete 
the  course  would  be  eligible.  Basic  military  training  as 
summer  employment  would  also  be  required  as  well  as  an 
assignment  to  the  IRR.  Youth  who  have  completed  the 
education /training  program  could  voluntarily  apply  for 
enlistment  but  they  would  have  to  meet  the  eligibility 
standards  in  effect  for  all  youth  who  apply  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  occupation  in  the  military. 

o  50 , 000  full-time  resident  domestic  public  service  jobs . 
This  program  would  be  open  to  physically  qualified  disad¬ 
vantaged  youth  meeting  both  the  low-income  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  criteria.  The  program  activities  would  be  primarily 
conservation  work  in  resident  camps  and  would  in  effect 
be  an  expansion  of  the  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps 
(YACC)  now  funded  under  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demon¬ 
stration  Projects  Act.  The  current  YACC  does  not, 
however,  target  at  disadvantaged  youth.  Youth  partici¬ 
pating  in  this  activity  would  be  paid  the  minimum  wage. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  average  length  of  employment 
would  be  six  months,  the  current  average  for  Job  Corps 
enrollees.  At  an  average  six-month  retention  rate, 
100 ,000  youth  could  be  expected  to  participate  in  the 
program  annually  at  an  average  cost  of  $5,000  per  parti¬ 
cipant.  There  would  be  no  explicit  military  service 
requirement  in  this  program,  but  biographical  and  per¬ 
formance  evaluation  data  could  be  made  available  to  the 
military  for  recruitment  purposes.  Since  youth  would 
spend  a  relatively  short  time  in  this  program,  it  is 
important  that  permanent  employment  opportunities  be 
available  to  those  leaving  this  program.  Failure  to 
provide  such  follow-up  opportunities  would  very  likely 
result  in  the  participants'  return  to  the  unemployed  and 
impoverished  lifestyle  the  domestic  program  was  intended 
to  eliminate. 
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o  50,000  full-time  nonresident  domestic  public  service 
jobs .  This  program  would  provide  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  disadvantaged  youth  in  their  own  neigh¬ 
borhoods  or  within  commuting  distance  from  their  homes. 
This  program,  which  could  provide  a  broader  range  of 
employment  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  youth,  is 
essentially  an  expansion  of  the  Youth  Community  and 
Conservation  Improvement  Projects,  which  are  also  tar¬ 
geted  at  disadvantaged  youth.  The  program  would  seek  to 
employ  youth  in  well-supervised  work  with  a  tangible 
output  of  benefit  to  the  community.  Participating  youth 
would  be  paid  at  the  minimum  wage.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  program  would  be  administered  through  CETA  prime 
sponsors .  At  an  average  retention  rate  of  six  months , 
300,000  youth  could  be  expected  to  participate  annually 
at  an  average  cost  of  $3,000  per  participant. 

Broad-Based  Voluntarv/National  Service.  Program  activities 
under  this  option  differ  from  the  small  targeted  version  in  size 
and  in  the  absence  of  targeting  at  disadvantaged  youth.  The 
requirement  for  basic  training  as  summer  employment  and  enlist¬ 
ment  in  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  would  be  the  same.  The 
education  and  training  grants  would  be  expanded  to  200,000,  and 
the  resident  public  service  program  would  be  doubled  to  100,000 
resident  domestic  public  service  years  available  to  all  youth  at 
age  16-20  regardless  of  employment  or  income  status.  Compared  to 
the  small  targeted  version,  nonresident  public  employment  slots 
would  be  increased  by  a  factor  of  ten .  Assuming  six-month 
retention  rates,  over  3  million  youth  annually  would  participate 
in  the  nonresident  program  and  another  200,000  in  the  resident 
program. 

Programs  of  this  size  and  scope  that  are  not  targeted  at 
disadvantaged  youth  and  offer  a  competitive  minimum  wage  may 
require  the  military  to  alter  its  enlistment  options.  While 
strong  links  between  the  output  of  the  domestic  programs  and 
the  recruiting  programs  of  the  military  would  be  a  positive 
benefit  to  DoD,  the  services  would  probably  respond  to  the 
specter  of  increased  competition  by  reducing  the  enlistment 
terms,  increasing  the  enlistment  bonus,  expanding  educational 
opportunities,  and  possibly  making  other  changes  in  its  incen¬ 
tive  system. 
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Broad-Baaed  Mandatory.  Assuming  that  the  conscription  of 
youth  for  both  military  and  domestic  service  is  Constitutional, 
the  broad-based  mandatory  option  could  involve  as  many  as  4 
million  youth  in  one  age  group  (for  example,  males  and  females 
aged  19).  If  all  youth  had  a  statutory  obligation  to  serve  and 
there  was  no  significant  increase  in  military  manpower  require¬ 
ments,  domestic  programs  would  have  to  absorb  3.5  million  new 
entrants  annually. 

Conscripts  in  domestic  programs  would  probably  participate 
no  longer  than  one  year,  since  a  two-year  program  would  effec¬ 
tively  double  the  size  of  the  population  participating  at  any 
given  time.  On  the  grounds  of  equity,  the  military  might  offer  a 
one-year  induction  term  with  release  to  the  Selected  or  Indi¬ 
vidual  Ready  Reserve  to  complete  the  federal  service  obligation 
(currently  six  years).  If  all  voluntary  enlistment  was  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  military,  approximately  650*000  inductions  would 
be  required  annually  to  fill  both  active  and  selected  reserve 
enlistment  quotas,  assuming  there  is  no  expansion  of  enlisted 
military  strength.  More  probable,  however,  is  that  military 
accessions  would  be  a  mix  of  conscripts,  draft-motivated  volun¬ 
teers,  and  true  volunteers  (that  is,  those  who  choose  to  volun¬ 
teer  regardless  of  their  induction  liability) .  Heavy  reliance  on 
conscripts  and  draft-motivated  volunteers  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  enlistment  bonuses  and  other  incentives,  and  the  re¬ 
cruiting  programs  of  the  services  could  be  substantially  reduced. 

Domestic  employment  opportunities  would  have  to  accommodate 
a  minimum  3.5  million  youth  annually  if  one  age  group  served  no 
more  than  one  complete  year.  Involvement  of  the  entire  range  of 
youth  in  one  group  would  result  in  greater  diversity  in  domestic 
service  programs,  although  unskilled  menial  jobs  would  still 
dominate.  The  employment  of  youth  on  such  a  mammoth  scale  is 
a  complex  and  expensive  undertaking  that  could  not  be  imple¬ 
mented  without  extensive  coordination  at  all  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cooperation  of  the  inducted  youth. 


The  Meed  for  a  Backup  Draft  under 
the  Voluntary  Options 

The  use  of  a  backup  draft  can  be  thought  of  as  a  safety 
valve  if  military  manpower  quotas  are  not  met.  It  is  unlikely 
that  a  backup  draft  would  be  needed  under  the  small  targeted 
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National  Service  option  because  participants  in  the  domestic 
programs  under  this  option  are  not  prime  targets  of  military 
recruiters. 

Broad-based  voluntary  National  Service,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  very  likely  require  a  backup  draft.  The  size  of  the 
domestic  programs  and  their  lack  of  targeting  risk  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  military  would  be  unable  to  compete  effectively 
for  a  sufficient  number  of  volunteers  and  would  need  a  stand-by 
mechanism  to  fill  manpower  quotas  quickly  with  inductees. 

A  lottery  backup  draft  system  would  probably  be  favored  on 
the  grounds  of  equity.  All  youth  reaching  a  specified  age  (16 
under  the  voluntary  options  described  in  this  chapter)  would  be 
requested  or  required  to  register  and  be  assigned  a  draft  lottery 
number;  eligibility  for  a  priority  pool  of  those  subject  to 
immediate  induction  would  also  be  determined. 

While  the  existence  of  a  backup  draft  would  simplify  the 
initiation  of  peacetime  inductions,  the  point  at  which  the  draft 
would  be  activated  could  be  the  subject  of  considerable  contro¬ 
versy.  Measuring  the  success  or  failure  of  a  volunteer  military 
force  operating  either  as  part  of  or  concurrent  with  voluntary 
National  Service  would  require  judgment  about  the  quality  of  both 
active  and  reserve  enlistments. 

The  decision  to  reinstate  inductions  through  the  backup 
draft  would  have  ripple  effects  throughout  the  entire  youth 
population.  Some  would  seek  exempted  activities,  such  as 
postsecondary  education,  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
chosen.  Some  liable  for  induction  into  the  Army  ground  combat 
arms  might  choose  enlistment  into  one  of  the  other  services 
(assuming  such  an  option  is  available) — services  in  which  there 
is  already  an  adequate  supply  of  volunteers. 

Operationally,  the  backup  draft  would  establish  a  priority 
pool  of  draft  eligibles  who  would  be  subject  to  immediate  induc¬ 
tion  if  the  military  failed  to  meet  its  induction  objectives  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  Those  assigned  to  the  priority  pool  by  the 
lottery  system  would  be  required  to  take  both  mental  and  physical 
examinations  to  determine  their  eligibility  for  induction. 
The  reestablishment  of  a  deferment  system  and  local  Selective 
Service  boards  should  be  considered  to  identify  nondeferrable 
draft  eligibles.  Once  again,  the  problems  involved  in  the 
decision  to  activate  a  draft  during  peacetime  would  have  to  be 
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faced.  While  the  drafting  of  women  is  still  an  unresolved 
legal  and  social  issue,  it  would  appear  to  be  prudent  to  include 
women  in  the  priority  pool  of  eligible  conscripts. 

Overall  Administrative  Changes 

The  administrative  changes  required  to  support  a  small 
targeted  National  Service  option  would  be  minimal.  The  option 
assumes  that  current  organizations  have  the  capability  of  absorb¬ 
ing  the  additional  applicants  (up  to  500,000  domestic  program 
applicants).  In  most  instances,  new  programs  would  not  have  to 
be  created,  but  linkages  among  them  should  be  actively  sought. 
In  this  way  applicants  would  be  introduced  to  a  process  of 
National  Service  in  which  each  component  would  build  upon  and 
support  the  other. 

Administrative  changes  would  be  much  more  likely  under 
a  broad-based  voluntary  option.  Large-scale  participation 
by  youth  would  probably  require  the  formation  of  a  National 
Service  organization.  At  a  minimum,  this  organization  would 
administer  the  intake  functions  (registration,  examination, 
counselling)  and  have  oversight  responsibilities  for  both  the 
domestic  and  military  programs.  Probably  the  most  important 
function  of  the  National  Service  organization  would  be  the 
coordination  of  domestic  and  military  manpower  policies.  Because 
of  the  scale  of  the  programs,  a  minor  adjustment  in  policy  in  one 
program  could  have  dramatic  effects  on  another.  Because  the 
testing  of  applicants  would  probably  exceed  the  physical  capacity 
of  the  Military  Enlistment  Processing  Command  (MEPCOM) ,  more 
space  as  well  as  personnel  would  have  to  be  added.  Converting 
MEPCOM  to  civilian  status  and  subordinating  it  to  the  National 
Service  organization  should  be  considered.  The  availability  of 
physicians  to  handle  medical  examinations  would  become  a  critical 
constraint  on  implementing  National  Service  on  a  large  scale. 
Much  of  the  additional  work  load  could  be  handled  by  physician 
extenders  or  paramedics,  but  it  probably  would  be  necessary  for 
legal  reasons  to  have  physicians  review  the  medical  data  of  each 
applicant  individually. 

Under  a  mandatory  National  Service  system,  administrative 
changes  would  be  substantial  and  similar  to  modifications  neces¬ 
sary  under  a  broad-based  voluntary  system.  A  National  Service 
organization  would  undoubtedly  be  needed  to  establish  quotas  for 
programs  and  to  allocate  youth  among  programs.  This  implies  a 
highly  centralized  administrative  approach. 
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CHAPTER  VI.  THE  EFFECTS  AND  COSTS  OF  THREE  NATIONAL 
SERVICE  OPTIONS 


INTRODUCTION 

National  Service  has  been  proposed  to  ameliorate  a  wide 
range  of  military  manpower  and  civilian  youth  problems.  The 
following  effects  represent  the  most  important  criteria  for 
assessing  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  National  Service. 

o  Current  Youth  Employment.  A  National  Service  option  can 
be  judged  by  the  extent  to  which  it  reduces  the  jobless 
rate  among  youth;  provides  full-time  jobs  for  those 
employed  part  time  but  seeking  full-time  employment;  and 
provides  meaningful  work  that  encourages  self-development 
and  stabilizes  aberrant  job  switching  behavior. 

o  Education  and  Training.  Another  measure  of  National 
Service  is  the  extent  to  which  it  fosters  investment  in 
the  education  and  training  of  youth  in  order  to  enhance 
opportunities  for  finding  stable,  meaningful  employ¬ 
ment;  create  a  stock  of  competent  youth  whose  specific 
skills  are  matched  to  the  future  needs  of  the  nation;  and 
avoid  future  welfare  and  unemployment  expenditures  by 
increasing  the  likelihood  that  youth  will  become  stable 
wage  earners  in  the  private  sector. 

o  Military  Manpower.  National  Service  can  be  measured  by 
the  impact  it  will  have  on  voluntary  active  and  reserve 
enlistments;  its  success  in  broadening  the  enlistable 
market  by  overcoming  the  achievement  deficiencies  of 
enlistees  who  would  otherwise  be  rejected;  and  its 
ability  to  create  a  climate  that  strengthens  positive 
attitudes  toward  public  service. 

o  Competition  for  Youth.  National  Service  can  be  judged 
by  the  extent  to  which  it  would  foster  program  compe¬ 
tition  that  broadens  youth  opportunities  and  encourages 
cost-effective  rather  than  counter-productive  behavior 
on  the  part  of  the  government. 


o  Administrative  Changes.  National  Service  can  be  judged 
by  the  extent  to  which  redundant  functions  are  eliminated 
or  consolidated  into  a  National  Service  operation  and 
youth  policies  are  better  coordinated  to  minimize  un¬ 
desirable  competition.  Negatively,  National  Service  can 
be  judged  by  whether  it  simply  imposes  another  adminis¬ 
trative  layer,  labeled  National  Service,  resulting  in 
more  federal  expenditures  with  few  or  no  benefits  to 
youth. 

Table  21  summarizes  the  effects  of  each  National  Service 
option  and  its  costs. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  A  SMALL  TARGETED  NATIONAL 
SERVICE  OPTION 

Effects  on  Current  Youth  Employment 

This  National  Service  option  has  the  advantage  of  identi¬ 
fying  those  youth  most  acutely  in  need  of  employment  opportun¬ 
ities  and  targeting  resources  on  them.  The  program  would  support 
50,000  full-time  resident  domestic  service  years,  and  150,000 
nonresident  domestic  service  years.  Since  more  than  2.5  million 
teenagers  are  either  unemployed,  employed  part-time  but  seeking 
full-time  work,  or  discouraged  workers,  the  effect  of  this 
program  will  be  minimal  on  the  aggregate  number  of  youth  with 
employment  problems.  The  program  could  be  more  narrowly  focused, 
however,  by  concentrating  on  those  youth  who  are  both  unemployed 
and  come  from  families  with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level.  The 
targeted  jobs  program  under  this  option  would  affect  approxi¬ 
mately  one-fourth  of  the  800,000  of  these  disadvantaged  youths. 
If  salaries  were  set  at  the  minimum  wage ,  approximately  $1 .  ^ 
billion  would  be  required  annually  to  pay  the  direct  costs 
of  this  jobs  program. 


TABLE  21.  NATIONAL  SERVICE  OPTIONS:  SUMMARY  OF  EFFECTS 


OPTIONS/ 

EFFECTS 

Current  Youth  Employment 

Education  and  Training  Opportunities 

Small 

Targeted 

Voluntary 

Minimal  impact  on  2*5  million 
teenage  16-19  year  old  jobless* 

If  properly  targeted,  could  re¬ 
duce  800,000  poverty  level  job¬ 
less  teenage  youth  by  one-fourth* 

Proposed  50,000  education /training 
grants  should  improve  long-run 
employment  opportunities*  However, 
small  scale  of  program  would  result 
in  minimal  effect  on  total  teenage 
joblessness. 

High  turnover  and  difficulty  in 
finding  suitable  public  jobs  for 
youth  raises  doubts  about  pro¬ 
gram’s  ability  to  affect  a  per¬ 
manent  reduction  in  youth  (lb- 
24)  unemployment  rate* 

Counselling  services  offered  should 
improve  youth  job  search  skills  and 
labor  market  information.  This 
would  enhance  participants'  future 
employment  prospects* 

Broad- 

Based 

Voluntary 

Large-scale  jobs  program,  if 
successful  could  significantly 
raise  youth  labor  market  parti¬ 
cipation  rates  and  lower  unem¬ 
ployment  * 

High  turnover  and  lack  of  suit¬ 
able  jobs  raises  doubts  about 
program  success* 

Similar  benefits  as  in  Small  Tar¬ 
geted  for  counselling  and  grants 
program. 

Large-scale  job  opportunities  may 
lessen  youth  participation  in 
education  and  training,  which  would 
tend  to  limit  their  long-term  em¬ 
ployment  prospects. 

Aside  from  age  (16-20),  little 
control  over  who  volunteers,  can 
result  in  private-  to  public- 
sector  Job  switching  and  "fiscal 
substitution,"  resulting  in  re¬ 
duced  effect  on  youth  unemploy¬ 
ment* 

Broad- 

Based 

Mandatory 

Massive  Jobs  program  would  have 
larger  employment  impact  on 
youth  than  voluntary  systems. 

Significant  legal  and  Consti¬ 
tutional  problems  with  coerced 
domestic  service. 

Highly  uncertain  effects  on  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  sectors.  Defer¬ 
ment  policies  could  encourage  school 
attendance  to  delay  National  Service 
obligation* 

Baring  deferments  would  create  a 
massive  disruption  in  education 
system  and  probably  lower  long-term 
employment  prospects  of  many  youth. 

(Continued) 
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TABLE  21  *  (Continued) 


OPTIONS/ 

EFFECTS  Military  Manpower  Competition  for  Youth 


Small 

Targeted 

Voluntary 


If  domestic  programs  targeted 
at  disadvantaged  youth  and  given 
the  small  scale  of  the  jobs  pro¬ 
gram,  should  have  minimal  nega¬ 
tive  impact  on  military 
enlistments. 

National  registration  and  testing 
should  provide  valuable  leads  to 
military  recruiters. 


Small  scale  and  selective  targeting 
of  domestic  programs  should  minimise 
adverse  competition  with  military. 

Some  possibility  of  competition  for 
the  more  capable  male  non-high 
school  graduates. 


Linking  trainee  output  of  domes¬ 
tic  activities  to  reserves 
should  be  a  positive  benefit  to 
military. 


Broad- 

Based 

Voluntary 


Net  effects  on  active  and 
reserve  enlistments  highly 
uncertain . 

Positive  benefits  of  registra¬ 
tion  and  testing  can  be  negated 
by  loss  of  volunteers  to  large- 
scale,  non-targeted,  domestic 
programs . 


Lack  of  targeting  greatly  increases 
prospects  for  adverse  competition. 
Expanding  domestic  programs  in  the 
face  of  a  shrinking  youth  population 
could  exacerbate  future  military 
recruiting  difficulties. 


Broad- 

Based 

Mandatory 


Assures  adequate  supply  of 
military  manpower  and  would 
resolve  reserve  force  manning 
problems. 


The  need  to  place  upwards  of  3 
million  youth  in  jobs  could  create 
competition  in  other  labor  markets 
and  drive  up  unemployment  rates  for 
older  workers. 


(Continued) 
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TABLE  21.  (Continued) 


OPTIONS/ 

Federal  Budgetary 

EFFECTS 

Administrative  Changes 

Changes  (Dollars  in  Millions) 

Small 

Initiates  national  registration, 

Registration 

$ 

Targeted 

ability  and  assessment  testing, 

Testing 

10 

Voluntary 

and  counselling* 

Counselling 

425 

Employment 

1,400 

Maintains  organizational  auton¬ 
omy,  but  stresses  greater  policy 

Educ * /Training  Grants 

325 

and  program  coordination  among 
agencies* 

Total  Increase 

2,166 

Overall,  minimal  change  In 
current  administrative 
arrangements 

Broad- 

Based 

Voluntary 

Economies  of  scale  probably 
justify  combining  seme  agencies 
such  as  CETA  and  ESA  and  civi- 
lianizing  the  military  enlist¬ 
ment  processing  command* 

Registration 

Testing 

Counselling 

Employment 

Educ * /Training  Grants 

6 

27 

425 

10,000 

1,300 

Establishment  of  a  National 
Service  organization  essential 
to  manage  large-scale  job  effort. 

Total  Increase 

11,756 

Backup  draft  mechanism  essen¬ 
tial  to  insure  inductions 
could  be  quickly  supplied  to 
military  if  domestic  programs 
drew  off  too  many  potential 
military  volunteers* 

Broad- 

Based 

Mandatory 

Economies  of  scale  and  manda¬ 
tory  nature  of  program  justify 
combining  many  elements  of 
various  federal  agencies  such 
as  DoL,  DoD,  HEW,  into  a 

National  Service  organization. 

Registration 

Testing 

Counselling 

Employment 

Educ  * /Training  Grants 

Total  Increase 

6 

65 

425 

23,000 

0 

23,496 
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Education  and  Training  Effects 


The  fundamental  issue  in  establishing  jobs  programs  for 
disadvantaged  youth  is  whether  or  not  they  would  be  better  served 
by  remedial  training  and  skill  upgrading  programs  that  would 
enhance  their  future  chances  for  stable  employment.  The  small 
targeted  National  Service  program  envisions  50,000  training/ 
educational  opportunity  grants  that  may  include  summer  employment 
as  military  basic  trainees  and  a  follow-up  commitment  to  the 
Individual  Ready  Reserve  that  could  substantially  reduce  the 
present  IRR  deficit.  But  to  avoid  the  high  military  disquali¬ 
fication  rates  common  among  disadvantaged  youth,  less  stringent 
aptitude  and  medical  standards  would  have  to  be  used.  This 
could  work  since  these  youth  would  probably  not  be  called  to 
active  duty  except  under  a  military  contingency  requiring  mobi¬ 
lization,  when  lower  standards  are  used  to  facilitate  a  rapid 
build-up  in  military  forces.  Some  military  recruiting  expendi¬ 
tures  could  be  avoided  under  this  program,  probably  in  the  range 
of  $500-$1,500  per  applicant  or  $25  to  $75  million  annually  to 
recruit  50,000  IRR  enlistments .  It  is  possible  that  budget 
outlays  for  these  grants  could  be  partially  offset  by  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  future  public  assistance  expenditures  (such  as  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC),  food  stamps.  Supple¬ 
mental  Security  Income  ( SSI) ,  Unemployment  Insurance  (UI) ) ,  if 
the  training  and  military  experience  are  sufficient  to  raise 
participants’  future  wage  levels  to  a  point  at  which  public 
assistance  would  not  be  needed. 


Effects  on  Military  Manpower  and  Competition 

If  the  domestic  activities  under  this  option  are  kept 
relatively  small  and  targeted  at  disadvantaged  youth,  the  adverse 
effects  on  military  enlistment  supply  could  be  minimal.  Gener¬ 
ally,  young  people  who  are  disadvantaged  (as  measured  by  income 
and  residence)  have  great  difficulty  finding  any  type  of  stable 
employment,  including  the  military.  Because  their  aptitude 
scores  are  generally  below  average  and  their  medical  problems 
more  numerous  than  average ,  disadvantaged  youth  fail  to  pass 
enlistment  screens  at  a  rate  one  and  one-half  times  greater  than 
youth  from  less  disadvantaged  middle-income  areas.  This  is 
confirmed  by  data  for  a  sample  of  recent  enlistment  applicants, 
stratified  by  income  and  location  (see  Table  22) 


TABLE  22.  REJECTION  RATES  FOR  A  STRATIFIED  SAMPLE  OF  NON-PRIOR 
SERVICE  MALES  ATTEMPTING  MILITARY  ENLISTMENT  BETWEEN 
JULY  AND  DECEMBER  1976 


Samole  Areas 

200  Zip  Code 
Areas  (5  digit) 
Urban  Lowest 

SES  Quartile  £./ 

100  Zip  Code 
Areas  (3  digit) 
Rural  Lowest 

SES  Quartile  %! 

200  Zip  Code 
Areas  (5  digit) 
Urban/Suburban 
Middle  Two  SES 
Quart  iles  Js/ 

Number  of 
Applicants 

8,800 

19,000 

7,100 

Percent  £./ 

Rejected 

43 

35 

29 

Mental  Group 
IV  and  V  d/ 

44 

34 

26 

Nonwhite 

66 

35 

25 

SOURCE:  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  tabulations. 

£/  Refers  to  incomes  below  $8,400  based  on  1969  family  incomes 
reported  in  1970  census. 

b/  Refers  to  incomes  between  $8,400  and  $12,200  based  on  1969 
family  incomes  reported  in  1970  census. 

2/  Percents  refer  to  that  fraction  of  total  applicants  in  each 
zip  code  area  who  were  either  rejected  for  enlistment,  in  the 
lowest  mental  aptitude  categories,  or  nonwhite. 

Refers  to  ability  test  groupings  assigned  by  the  military. 
Mental  groups  IV  and  V  are  the  lowest  two  quintiles  in  this 
ability  group  distribution. 
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In  general,  the  potential  benefits  to  the  military  of  this 
small  targeted  form  of  National  Service  appear  to  exceed  any 
negative  impact.  In  spite  of  a  potentially  favorable  effect  on 
military  enlistment  supply,  the  added  cost  ($2.2  billion)  of  this 
option  cannot  be  justified  on  military  manpower  grounds  alone. 
Other,  more  compelling  reasons,  such  as  youth  employment  and 
training  benefits,  would  have  to  be  put  forth  as  part  of  the 
overall  justification. 

This  option  could  possibly  reduce  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve  shortfall  through  its  education /training  grants  programs; 
this  could  avoid  increased  recruiting  costs  ranging  from  $25  to 
$75  million  annually.  Other  possible  military  manpower  effects 
are: 

o  National  registration  could  benefit  the  military  if  this 
data  were  converted  into  prospect  lists  for  recruiters. 

o  To  the  extent  that  mental  tests  and  medical  examinations 
are  given  to  youth,  the  military  could  segment  the  youth 
market  and  focus  on  individuals  deemed  most  qualified  for 
military  service. 

o  Counselling  and  promotional  activities  that  would  be 
part  of  a  National  Service  program  would  increase  youth 
awareness  of  military  enlistment  opportunities  and  create 
more  favorable  attitudes  toward  public  service  in  general. 

o  Linkages  between  domestic  and  military  programs  would 
benefit  military  enlistments  to  the  extent  that  the 
enlistable  market  was  broadened  by  upgrading  youth 
skills,  by  exposing  youth  to  various  aspects  of  military 
life,  and  by  employing  youth  in  domestic  jobs  on  military 
posts. 


Administrative  Changes 

Since  this  option  is  relatively  small  and  targeted  at 
a  narrow  segment  of  the  population,  the  administrative  changes 
required  to  implement  it  would  not  be  significant.  Time  and 
energy  could  be  directed  to  better  policy  and  program  coordina¬ 
tion  among  the  various  agencies,  rather  than  on  reorganization 
and  consolidation. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  A  BROAD-BASED  VOLUNTARY 
NATIONAL  SERVICE  OPTION 


Effects  on  Current  Youth  Employment 

This  National  Service  option  would  not  be  targeted — all 
youth  aged  16-20  would  be  eligible  to  participate.  This  pro¬ 
gram  would  support  approximately  100,000  full-time  resident 
service  years  and  1,500,000  nonresident  service  years.  The 
effect  on  the  levels  of  youth  unemployment  and  underemployment  is 
difficult  to  predict.  Since  the  program  would  be  totally 
voluntary,  the  potential  exists  for  switching  from  private-sector 
to  public-sector  employment.  In  spite  of  this  switching,  the 
number  of  jobless  16-20  year  olds  might  be  reduced  by  as  much 
as  one-third. 

A  major  problem  with  a  program  of  this  magnitude  is  the 
location  and/or  development  of  a  large  number  of  public  service 
jobs.  This  effort  will  demand  extensive  cooperation  among  all 
federal,  state,  and  local  agencies.  It  implies  a  sizable  ad¬ 
ministrative  burden,  necessitating  the  creation  of  a  Nation¬ 
al  Service  organization  to  coordinate  these  activities. 


Education  and  Training  Effects 

Compared  to  the  small  targeted  option,  education /training 
grants  under  this  broad-based  option  would  be  quadrupled . 
Like  the  small  targeted  version,  these  grants  would  be  linked  to 
some  form  of  public  service  or  summer  employment.  The  military 
training  commitment  would  be  stressed,  although  other  forms  of 
domestic  summer  employment  could  be  available. 


Effects  on  Military  Manpower 

The  effects  on  military  manpower  of  a  broad-based  voluntary 
National  Service  option  are  highly  uncertain.  The  lack  of 
targeting  would  increase  the  opportunities  for  more  desirable 
military  prospects  to  enter  domestic  programs.  The  information 
benefits  to  the  military  of  registration,  testing,  and  coun¬ 
selling  would  be  similar  to  the  small  targeted  option  but  should 
be  weighed  against  the  potential  loss  of  volunteers  to  domestic 
programs  offering  competitive  wages  and  opportunities.  An 
expanded  education  and  training  grants  program  requiring  military 
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training  as  summer  employment  (similar  to  that  included  in  the 
targeted  National  Service  option)  could  reduce  the  IRR  recruiting 
deficit. 

Because  of  the  potential  for  a  decline  in  the  number  of 
military  volunteers,  the  existence  of  a  viable  stand-by  draft 
mechanism  would  be  essential  under  a  broad-based  voluntary 
National  Service  system.  The  backup  draft  apparatus  should  be 
capable  of  quickly  reinstituting  inductions  should  the  military 
fail  to  meet  its  enlistment  quotas.  As  pointed  out  earlier, 
however,  any  decision  to  reinstitute  inductions  would  have 
substantial  effects  throughout  the  entire  youth  population. 


Effects  on  Competition  for  Youth 

The  lack  of  targeting  in  a  large  voluntary  National  Service 
system  would  greatly  increase  the  potential  for  destructive 
competition.  First,  existing  CETA  programs  that  would  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  this  National  Service  option  would  have  to 
drop  whatever  targeting  approaches  they  are  currently  using. 
The  focus  on  the  unemployed  and  educationally  disadvantaged 
would  thus  diminish,  since  more  volunteers  would  be  eligible  to 
participate.  The  expansion  of  these  domestic  jobs  programs, 
incorporated  into  a  large  voluntary  National  Service  system, 
could  bring  the  employment  and  educational  sectors  into  closer 
competition.  Some  youth,  given  more  attractive  employment 
opportunities,  might  elect  to  defer  education  in  favor  of  the 
immediate  monetary  rewards  of  a  public  service  job.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  competing  domestic  and  military  service  alternatives 
would  exacerbate  the  enrollment  problems  facing  education  and 
training  institutions  because  of  future  declines  in  the  overall 
youth  population. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  A  BROAD-BASED  MANDATORY 
NATIONAL  SERVICE  OPTION 

Effects  on  Current  Youth  Employment 

The  sheer  size  of  a  mandatory  system  would  have  a  signifi¬ 
cant  effect  on  the  employment  of  youth.  The  induction  of 
an  entire  age  group  would  only  partially  resolve  the  youth 
problem,  however,  because  all  ages  of  youth  experience  employment 
difficulties.  The  resolution  would  be  temporary  because  the 
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length  of  stay  in  National  Service  would  probably  be  no  longer 
than  one  year. 


Education  and  Training  Effects 

Exemption  and  deferment  policies  would  play  a  major  role 
in  determining  the  ultimate  effects  on  youth  as  well  as  on  the 
education  and  training  sectors.  On  the  one  hand,  deferments  that 
delay  a  National  Service  obligation  could  encourage  active 
pursuit  of  educational  opportunities  to  escape  the  draft.  On  the 
other  hand,  without  a  deferment  policy,  the  education  and 
training  sectors  would  experience  a  very  sharp  and  immediate  drop 
in  new  enrollments.  Hopefully,  this  loss  would  be  only  temporary 
as  National  Service  completors  returned  to  the  education  and 
training  institutions,  possibly  supported  financially  with  some 
GI  Bill-like  program. 


Effects  on  Competition  for  Youth 

Since  mandatory  National  Service  would  result  in  virtually 
complete  control  over  the  supply  of  labor,  competition  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  would  be  nonexistent.  Youth  would  be 
channeled  into  various  jobs ,  and  dividing  up  this  labor  supply 
among  the  many  competing  organizations  and  institutions  would 
place  a  heavy  administrative  burden  on  the  government.  Reducing 
the  labor  supply  to  businesses  that  traditionally  employ  youth 
could  result  in  increased  pressure  on  wages  and  prices  throughout 
the  economy. 

Another  possible  effect  is  the  substitution  of  newly  created 
public  jobs  for  existing  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  Many 
services  are  performed  for  the  government  on  contract  with 
private  firms.  These  firms  may  find  themselves  competing  with 
government  agencies  seeking  to  place  youth  in  similar  forms 
of  work.  To  the  extent  that  this  substitution  occurs ,  the 
benefits  of  reduced  youth  unemployment  would  be  offset  by  the 
costs  of  increased  unemployment  among  older  workers. 


Administrative  Changes 


Mandatory  service  on  a  massive  scale  would  impose  a  substan¬ 
tial  administrative  burden  on  the  federal  government  in  its  at¬ 
tempt  to  create  jobs  and  operate  an  equitable  induction,  defer¬ 
ment,  and  assignment  system.  One  of  the  major  reasons  for  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  military  draft  was  the  claim  that  the  system  was 
inequitable,  placing  an  unfair  and  onerous  burden  on  a  few  youth. 

Economies  of  scale  may  justify  combining  certain  functions 
of  various  agencies  responsible  for  such  a  National  Service 
operation.  For  example,  the  Military  Enlistment  Processing 
Command  would  have  to  be  expanded  and  possibly  converted  into  a 
civilian  agency  such  as  the  Public  Health  Service;  the  CETA  and 
Employment  Services  Administration  might  have  to  be  combined 
if  they  are  assigned  to  locate  or  create  a  much  larger  number  of 
public  service  jobs.  Some  reduction  or  consolidation  might  be 
possible  in  the  military  recruiting  organizations  under  a  man¬ 
datory  system,  since  the  workload  of  identifying  and  influencing 
volunteers  would  be  significantly  reduced. 

The  creation  of  a  National  Service  organization  would  be 
essential  to  the  implementation  and  coordination  of  a  mandatory 
system.  Various  functions  including  registration,  testing, 
deferment,  and  assignment  procedures  could  possibly  be  the 
responsibility  of  this  agency. 


THE  COST  OF  NATIONAL  SERVICE  OPTIONS 
Snail  Targeted  National  Service 

It  is  estimated  that  this  option  would  require  an  addition 
to  the  federal  budget  of  approximately  $2.2  billion  annually 
(see  Table  23).  This  estimate  assumes  that  no  new  administrative 
functions  need  be  added.  This  option  would  add  no  costs  to 
military  programs.  Reductions  in  military  recruiting  budgets 
might  even  be  possible  if  the  recruiting  job  is  made  easier 
through  the  additional  information  supplied  from  national  regis¬ 
tration  and  testing. 


TABLE  23.  ANNUAL  DIRECT  BUDGET  COST  OF  THE  SMALL  TARGETED 

NATIONAL  SERVICE  OPTION:  DOLLARS  IN  MILLIONS  BEYOND 
CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 


Major 

Component 

Possible 

Receiving  Agency 

Cost 

(Current  Dollars) 

Registration 

Selective  Service  System 

6.0 

Testing 

MEPCOM  and  SSS 

10.0 

Counselling  a / 

U.S.  Office  of  Education 

425.0 

Public  Service  Jobs 

CETA 

1,400.0 

Educ./Trng.  Grants 

Various 

325*0 

TOTAL  ADDITIONAL  BUDGET 

2,166.0 

Broad -Based  Voluntary  National  Service 

This  option  would  require  a  net  increase  to  the  federal 
budget  of  approximately  $12  billion  annually  (see  Table  24) . 
By  far  the  largest  component  of  this  $12  billion  is  payment  at 
the  minimum  wage  ($2.65  an  hour  in  1978)  for  1.6  million  public 
service  years  of  employment.  Salaries  would  account  for  at  least 
90  percent  of  the  costs  of  these  jobs.  Salary  costs  would  rise 
dramatically  over  the  next  few  years  under  present  minimum  wage 
legislation,  which  will  raise  the  hourly  rate  26  percent  (to 
$3.35  an  hour)  between  1978  and  1981.  Thus,  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  the  same  number  of  public  service  jobs  could  cost  $2.3 
billion  more  by  1981  due  to  minimum  wage  increases  alone. 

There  are  other  costs  not  shown  in  Table  24,  such  as  those 
required  to  staff  a  National  Service  organization  and  to  promote 
National  Service  opportunties.  These  costs  could  possibly  be 
offset  by  savings  in  the  military  recruiting  and  training  budgets 
if  the  large  domestic  programs  have  few  harmful  competitive 
effects  on  the  military. 


TABLE  24.  ANNUAL  DIRECT  BUDGET  COST  OF  THE  BROAD-BASED  VOLUNTARY 
NATIONAL  SERVICE  OPTION:  DOLLARS  IN  MILLIONS  BEYOND 
CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 


Major 

Component 

Possible  Cost 

Receiving  Agency  (Current  Dollars) 

Registration 

Selective  Service 

6.0 

Testing 

Civil  Service  Commission 

27.0 

Counselling 

U.S.  Office  of  Education 

425.0 

Public  Service  Jobs 

CETA  &  Other  Federal  Agencies 

10,000.0 

Educ./Trng.  Grants 

Various 

1.300.0 

11,758.0 

a/  Assumes  U.S.  Office  of  Education  allocated  $25,000  annually  to 
each  of  17,000  school  districts  in  the  nation.  See  Appendix  A 
for  further  explanation. 


Broad-Based  Manadatorv  National  Service 

The  component  programs  of  the  broad-based  mandatory  National 
Service  option  would  require  an  additional  annual  outlay  of 
approximately  $24  billion  (see  Table  25). 

In  numbers  of  participants  and  costs,  this  option  is  twice 
the  size  of  the  broad-based  voluntary  option.  The  estimated 
employment  costs  include  a  20  percent  factor  for  the  large 
administrative  costs  that  may  accrue,  but  the  major  share  of  the 
cost  is  the  salary  of  3.5  million  youth  at  the  minimum  wage. 
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TABLE  25.  ANNUAL  DIRECT  BUDGET  COST  OF  THE  BROAD-BASED 

MANDATORY  NATIONAL  SERVICE  OPTION:  DOLLARS  IN 
MILLIONS  BEYOND  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 


Major 

Component 

Possible 

Receiving  Agency 

Cost 

(Current  Dollars) 

Registration 

Testing 

Counselling 

Employment 

Selective  Service 

CSC  and  Public  Health  Service 
U.S.  Office  of  Education 
Various 

6.0 

65.0 

425.0 

28,000,0 

23,496.0 
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APPENDIX 


APPENDIX  A.  PROCEDURES  AND  ASSUMPTIONS  USED  TO  ESTIMATE 
COSTS  OF  NATIONAL  SERVICE  OPTIONS 


The  National  Service  options  discussed  in  this  paper 
would  require  increases  in  the  federal  budget  of  between  $2  and 
$23  billion  in  fiscal  year  1978. 


Small  Targeted . $2.2  billion 

Broad-Based  Voluntary . $11.8  billion 

Broad-Based  Mandatory . $23.5  billion 


These  dollar  estimates  do  not  represent  the  total  cost  of  any 
one  option,  but  only  the  additional  costs  required  to  enlarge 
and/or  consolidate  various  programs  into  a  National  Service 
framework.  For  example,  none  of  the  estimates  include  current 
defense  program  costs  of  $3-7  billion  (primarily  recruiting  and 
training)  that  could  be  folded  into  a  National  Service  option. 


EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM  COSTS 

For  purposes  of  pricing  the  voluntary  options,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  cost  per  service  year  of  new  or  expanded  pro¬ 
grams  would  be  similar  to  expenditures  for  present  programs. 
Table  A-1  shows  the  program  cost  factors  and  participation 
levels  for  the  two  voluntary  options. 

For  the  broad-based  mandatory  option  it  was  assumed  that 
program  costs  would  be  the  minimum  wage  ($2,65  per  hour)  plus 
20  percent  for  administration .  This  is  equivalent  to  $6 , 600 
per  service  year.  If  both  males  and  females  were  subject  to 
induction  into  National  Service,  the  eventual  cost  if  all  4.3 
million  youth  in  one  age  group  (for  example,  age  19)  served 
would  be  $28  billion.  This  figure  may  be  considered  the  upper 
limit  of  program  costs,  since  a  number  of  youth  would  be  ex¬ 
empted,  especially  those  with  severe  medical  handicaps. 


TABLE  A-1.  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM  COSTS  FOR  THE  VOLUNTARY 
NATIONAL  SERVICE  OPTIONS:  FISCAL  YEAR  1978 


Option 

Participant 
Service  Years 

Cost  per 
Service  Year 
(Dollars)  a / 

Total  Annual 

Cost  (Dollars 
in  Millions) 

Small  Targeted 

200.000 

MQO 

Resident 

50,000 

10,000 

500 

Nonresident 

150,000 

6,000 

900 

Broad-Based 

1,600,000 

10-000 

Resident 

100,000 

10,000 

1,000 

Nonresident 

1,500,000 

6,000 

9,000 

a/  A  figure  of  $10,000  was  chosen  for  the  cost  of  a  Resident 
Public  Service  Year,  since  this  figure  approximates  the  cost 
of  a  Job  Corps  Service  Year  ($9,200)  and  the  first  year  in 
service  of  a  military  enlistee  ($10,500).  For  a  discussion 
of  public  service  employment  costs  see:  CBO,  Budget  Options 
for  the  Youth  Employment  Program.  Background  Paper  No. 
20,  (March  1977),  especially  Chapter  III.  For  a  discussion 
of  military  costs  see:  D.F.  Huck  and  K.D.  Midlam,  "A  Model 
to  Analyze  the  Cost  Impact  of  First-Term  Attrition  in  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,"  in  Office  of  Naval  Research,  First- 
Term  Enlisted  Attrition  (June  1977),  Vol.  I.,  pp.  328-350. 


The  approach  used  in  this  costing  is  to  display  the  increase 
in  the  federal  budget  required  to  support  the  programs.  Since 
there  are  approximately  600,000  males  and  females  entering 
military  service  and  at  least  another  250,000  already  engaged  in 
some  form  of  full-time  public  service  employment  (CETA  Titles  II 
and  VI,  and  Job  Corps),  the  actual  number  of  additional  partici¬ 
pants  would  be  no  more  than  3.5  million.  Thus,  the  budget 
increase  necessary  to  support  employment  under  a  mandatory  system 
would  be  approximately  $23  billion.  This  figure  assumes  that  the 
average  length  of  service  would  be  one  year,  longer  than  the 
average  six-month  stay  for  Job  Corps  and  other  CETA  participants. 
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OTHER  COMPONENT .COSTS  OF  NATIONAL  SERVICE 


Education  and  Training  Grants 

These  costs  are  included  only  in  the  voluntary  options  and 
are  estimated  to  be  $6,500  per  grant .  The  grant  includes 
$1,500  to  pay  youth  salaries  and  other  administrative  costs  to 
cover  a  mandatory  summer  employment  obligation,  with  emphasis  on 
military  service  in  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve.  The  remaining 
$5,000  is  intended  to  pay  a  portion  of  tuition  and  room  and  board 
costs  for  those  eligible. 

The  number  of  grants  is  an  arbitrary  figure  and  if  imple¬ 
mented  would  test  whether  or  not  youth  will  accept  such  a  grant 
in  return  for  some  compensated  public  service  commitment  during 
the  summer. 


Registration 

The  Selective  Service  System  currently  has  the  computer 
equipment  to  conduct  registration.  The  additional  funds  of  $6 
million  are  intended  to  cover  operating  costs  and  postage  to 
return  completed  registration  forms  to  the  national  headquarters. 
The  inclusion  of  additional  funds  assumes  that  "piggy-backing"  on 
other  registration  systems  such  as  Social  Security  or  state 
drivers*  license  records  would  not  prove  practical. 

The  registration  funding  assumes  that  only  a  minimal  amount 
of  biographical  data  would  be  collected.  More  complex  data 
collection  efforts  approaching  a  national  census  of  youth  would 
require  a  substantial  effort  to  pre-code  or  edit  the  data  for 
accuracy  and  completeness.  This  suggests  that  personal  inter¬ 
viewing  to  obtain  such  data  would  be  necessary,  requiring  a  very 
large  budget.  It  is  assumed  here  that  such  additional  data  can 
be  collected  during  counselling  sessions. 


Testing 

Aptitute  testing  is  currently  conducted  for  the  military  as 
a  joint  effort  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Military 
Enlistment  Processing  Command  (MEPCOM).  The  average  variable 
cost  for  ability  testing  is  about  $1  per  applicant.  The  average 
cost  of  conducting  ability  tests  using  Civil  Service  testers  is 


about  $42  per  session.  Assuming  20  applicants  per  session,  the 
cost  per  applicant  is  about  $2.  The  $2  figure  is  the  one  chosen 
for  costing  purposes  in  this  study. 

Under  each  voluntary  option,  $10  million  has  been  budgeted 
to  test  an  entire  complement  of  one  age  group  of  youth  (approxi¬ 
mately  4  million)  and  another  $8  million  to  handle  computer 
services  and  postage. 

The  basis  for  ^  the  cost  of  medical  testing  is  again  MEPCOM 
experience.  The  estimated  variable  cost  per  applicant  to  conduct 
a  medical  exam  is  $5.70*  The  majority  of  MEPCOM's  780,000 
medical  examinations  are  for  males;  the  cost  of  female  examina¬ 
tions  is  estimated  to  be  five  times  greater  due  to  the  complexity 
of  the  examination  and  the  presumed  need  to  provide  individual 
rather  than  group  examinations  typically  given  to  males.  This 
study  assumes  that  medical  examinations  will  cost  $25  per  female 
applicant  and  $5  per  male  applicant. 

Medical  examination  on  a  very  large  scale  may  impose  severe 
strains  on  the  health  care  industry,  particularly  if  physicians 
are  required  to  conduct  the  examinations.  While  there  are 
approximately  300,000  physicians  involved  in  patient  care, 
less  than  53,000  are  in  general  practice,  with  the  remainder 
in  surgical,  medical,  or  other  specialities.  Primary  care 
physicians  would  be  primarily  relied  upon  to  conduct  the  physical 
examinations. 

The  voluntary  National  Service  options  assume  that  all  youth 
in  one  age  group  would  be  given  ability  tests  and  that  only 
those  who  elected  to  participate  in  a  National  Service  program 
would  be  given  a  physical  examination.  The  relevant  cost  and 
participation  data  are  displayed  on  Table  A-2.  Thus,  the  addi¬ 
tional  budget  cost  would  be  $10  million  under  the  small  targeted 
option  and  $27  million  under  the  broad-based  voluntary  option. 
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TABLE  A-2.  THE  COST  OF  ABILITY  TESTING  AND  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 
UNDER  VOLUNTARY  NATIONAL  SERVICE  OPTIONS:  NUMBERS 
AND  DOLLARS  IN  MILLIONS 


Ability 

Testing 

Medical  Examination 

Option 

Number 

Cost 

Number 

Cost 

Small  Targeted  Voluntary 

3-5 

$7.0 

0.3 

$3.0 

Broad-Based  Voluntary 

3*5 

$7-0 

2.0 

$20.0 

Counselling 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  counselling  are  based  on  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  state  education  study  that  estimated  the  cost  of  operating 
145  career  centers  at  $31,000  each.  1/  This  Congressional  Budget 
Office  study  has  selected  a  lower  figure  of  $25,000  for  each 
center  on  the  premise  that  state  and  local  funds  already  exist  to 
partially  support  this  activity. 

The  placement  of  one  career  counselling  center  in  each  of 
the  17,000  school  districts  in  the  United  States  would  cost  $425 
million  annually. 


1/  Thomas  Jacobson  and  others, 
£tate_o£  .California .  Pupil 
Union  High  School  District, 
p.  91. 


A  Study  of  Career  Centers  in  the 
Personnel  Services,  Grossmont 
La  Mesa,  California  (June  1975), 
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